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St. Wargaret’s, Poughlep, Berks: 
Motes ofa Search for the Priory 
Chapel, with short Account of 
the JPriory, founded 1160. 

By HERBERT J. REID, F.S.A. F.R.H.S. 


-N understanding of long date to 
Ne determine by excavation the actual 





site of the Chapel of St. Margaret, 

belonging to Poughley Priory, re- 
specting which doubts had at various times 
been expressed, was carried into effect during 
the present spring, by Dr. Montagu Palmer 
of Newbury, and myself, accompanied by Mr. 
M. H. C. Palmer, junior. 

The Priory buildings have been entirely 
destroyed and removed, and literally not one 
stone stands upon another; some have been 
taken to curb the approach to the church at 
Chaddleworth, many at different times broken 
to repair the roads, while the greater part of 
the present farmhouse with the basements 
of extensive outbuildings have been built of 
the ruins of the monastic house, and scattered 
in the adjoining fields fragments of dressed 
stones and mouldings are continually found. 

The present meadow, in which formerly 
stood the Priory, is bounded upon the north 
by grass-grown banks of earth, covering a 
solid flint and mortar foundation of great 
thickness, extending some 450 feet in length ; 
for a shorter distance running southwards, the 
same banks are plainly visible, while from 
both spring at right angles similar foundations, 
which it was evident had carried division 
walls. These massive foundations, indicated 
upon the plan, belonged so evidently. to the 
main building only, that they were left un- 
touched. 

VOL. XVI. 


Of the chapel foundations no trace was 
visible, for it was at once evident that the 
assumed site, where human bones and stone 
coffins are said to have been discovered, was 
far too small and otherwise unsuitable for the 
purpose. It was accordingly resolved to seek 
in the open meadow for any indications which 
might afford a clue, and at about 100 feet to 
the eastward of the spot hitherto designated 
the chapel, we proceeded to make an open- 
ing in the ground of such size as a man might 
work in with ease, with the intention of driv- 
ing from this centre in every direction until a 
foundation wall was met with, that might 
afford further guidance. Fortune was favour- 
able to us here, for the labourer had been 
scarcely a couple of hours at work, before it 
became evident the earth had been previously 
disturbed. Proceeding with greater caution, 
another half-hour’s work disclosed the legs 
and feet of a skeleton at a depth of not more 
than 2 feet from the surface of the ground, 
and within shorter intervals, and farther to 
the south, were uncovered a second and then 
a third skeleton ; in every instance the body 
had been laid due eastand west, the feet pointing 
eastward. Slightly covering the remains for 
future examination, we next proceeded to lay 
open the ground towards the north, and were 
promptly rewarded by meeting with a founda- 
tion some 3 feet in thickness, composed of 
strong lime-mortar, and rough flints, and 
perfectly sound ; this was within 2 feet of the 
skeleton first uncovered, and ran almost 
parallel with it, viz., west to east. 

This foundation was followed most care- 
fully day by day in its various angles and turns, 
some of which were occasionally misleading, 
for above a fortnight, and similar working ina 
reverse direction eventually laid bare the 
foundations shown upon the plan, which from 
the form can unhesitatingly be pronounced 
the exterior walls of the missing Chapel of St. 
Margaret. 

The outline of the chapel being now 
plainly visible, the position in which the 
skeletons lay attracted immediate attention, 
and a compass having been procured, it was 
ascertained that while the interments had all 
been made due east and west, the chapel had 
not been built ia this manner, deviating fully 
one point, the end of the building having 
faced east by south. The east or end wall 
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of the choir, it was remarked, possessed far 
thicker foundations than the remainder of the 
building, and this was supplemented by solid 
angular-shaped projecting foundations, pre- 
sumably for the support of heavy buttresses. 
At the entrance westward were also laid 
bare two very massive octagonal buttress 
foundations, fully 10 feet in diameter, and a 


have been discovered. The foundations of 
the entrance porch terminated abruptly, and 
further excavation in this direction was 
abandoned, the ground having been already 
explored, as was sufficiently indicated by the 
discovery of a copper coin of George III. and 
some modern refuse. 

Nothing further of interest presenting itself, 
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further search in the interior of the chapel 
would not improbably discover others of a 
similar character for the support of the par- 
titions forming nave and aisles. The western 
octagonals may, however, have been simply 
for the purpose of carrying the heavily 
moulded entrance arch, of which several 
portions handsomely and accurately chiselled 


GROUND:PLAN OF EXCAVATIONS. 


a careful examination of the skeletons was 
now made, which for facility in describing 
may be numbered 1 2, and 3 in the order as 
found. 

No. 1 was that of an aged person, of spare 
frame and short stature, certainly not exceed- 
ing 5 feet in height when in life. The arms 
were placed to the sides, with the hands upon 
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the remains of the pelvis which had un- 
fortunately perished, as had also the clavicle, 
removing the only means of forming an 
opinion as to sex ; but from the small size of 
the cranium, and bones, and short stature, 
there would have been but slight hesitation 
in asserting it to have been that of a female, 
but for its being interred in a monastic chapel. 
The cranium had but one distinctive feature, 
viz., a jaw of most abnormal magnitude, ex- 
ceeding in width by a full inch, that of the 
largest male available for comparison; the 
rest of the cranium was not unproportionate. 
The teeth, most in a decayed condition, were 
remarkably small, the enamel of the incisors 
not exceeding one-tenth of an inch, and had 
the appearance of primaries or milk-teeth. 
The molars were held in position by a spongy 
concretion around the fangs, and gave every 
suggestion of acute toothache. The cranium 
had separated from the atlas, consequent 
upon the sinking of the body, but across the 
neck had been laid a femur, and across the 
chest from the left shoulder, inclining to the 
right, was a right tibia, forming a perfect cross 
upon the skeleton, every bone of which was 
still zw std, and from the numerous long 
clout-headed nails, denoting a coffin, found 
around it, had evidently never been disturbed 
since the original inhumation. This circum- 
stance is remarkable, and unless it can be 
accepted that this cross of human bones was 
a relic, appears inexplicable. 

Skeleton No 2 was unquestionably that of 
a man, of considerable stature and of mature 
age. As with No. 1, the body had been in- 
terred in a wooden coffin and numerous large 
nails were found in the grave; the wood in 
both cases hadentirely disappeared, excepting 
such portions as the oxidization of the iron 
had preserved around the nails. The arms 
were placed, as in No. 1, with hands laid over 
the pelvis, but not folded; the pelvis had 
crumbled to dust, but the size and strength 
of every bone plainly denoted the male, who 
must have measured fully 6 feet in height. 
The cranium had left the atlas, moving back- 
wards without moving the inferior jaw, and 
presented a remarkable and somewhat start- 
ling appearance, the foramen magnum having 
taken the place of the mouth, which was 
not visible. 

No. 3 was also the skeleton apparently of 


a male, of medium height and seemingly not 
more than 25 years of age. The pelvis had 
decayed, as also the cranium, which had been 
pressed almost flat by the weight of the soil, 
the inferior jaw alone remaining perfect ; the 
teeth of this were of good size, regular and 
perfect. As with Nos. 1 and 2, no indica- 
tions of clothing were met with; but we may - 
assume each had some covering before being 
placed in the coffin. With this last, every 
appearance suggests an interment without a 
coffin, presumably in a winding-sheet only, 
tied at feet and head, as is frequently seen in 
illustrations in early MSS. The skeleton 
lay upon the natural soil, but around and 
above was a large quantity of finely puddled 
or tempered clay, entirely foreign to the 
locality. There was no indication of wood 
or coffin nails, and it is supposed the body 
was surrounded by this tenacious substance 
to avoid the necessity for one. It is notice- 
able the bones were no better preserved for 
this surrounding than were the others, but 
rather the reverse, particularly the cranium, 
which was almost past identification. 

The question now presents itself, Who or 
what were these three persons buried within 
the Priory Chapel? If all males, they might 
possibly have been ecclesiastics interred 
in the place of honour before the altar; 


but if belonging to the religious body it 
might naturally have been anticipated they 
would have been buried with some dis- 
tinguishing object, a chalice or paten of 
common metal or wax, if nothing more; 
yet this is in each instance conspicuously 


wanting. If, however, they were benefactors, 
it is not improbable we have stumbled across 
the remains of one Lambert of Faringdon, 
and Matilda his wife, and their son William. 
The former in A.D. 1242 were benefactors to 
the Priory, dispossessing themselves of their 
goods for this purpose, and to provide for 
their son who had the option of entering the 
religious body. I have already said, elsewhere 
than in a monastery, skeleton No. 1 would 
on medical testimony have been declared 
that of a female; and why not here, when we 
know from records one was living on the 
spot, without other home or support beyond 
that provided by the Prior? It is but an 
inference, still a tolerably clear one, that these 
three skeletons are those good people who 
E—32 
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gave their all tothe Church. Other explana- 
tion of a female skeleton within the Priory 
Chapel is hard to find. 

During our excavations many fragments 
of Early English pottery were found, as also 
a quantity of broken medizeval flooring tiles 
of great diversity of pattern, many being 
similar to those found upon the site of Read- 
ing Abbey, and now in the museum of that 
town; they were not improbably from the 
same kiln. One small square tile of a buff 
colour deserves special notice. It was with- 
out distinctive pattern, the buff surface being 
a glazing upon an ordinary red tile, which 
was divided diagonally through the buff 
surface only, apparently for the facility of 
cleavage; it was further seen two sides of this 
square were smooth, and two rough, proving 
it to have been made originally in sets of 
eight triangles in one, to be afterwards cleft 
for laying in pattern as became necessary. 
Many fragments of stained glass decomposed 
by long exposure were also found, but both 
design and colour had totally disappeared. 

The Priory of Poughley was founded upon 
the site of an ancient hermitage, called Elen- 
fordesmere, near Chaddleworth, eight miles 
from Newbury in Berkshire. The founda- 
tion, which was for regular canons of the 
Augustine order, appears to have been made 
about the year 1160, the dedication being to 
St. Margaret of Antioch, in Pisidia, martyred 
in the third century. Mention of the Priory 
is found in a Bull of Pope Alexander III, 
dated 1182, granting his protection, which is 
addressed to ‘‘Gerelm priori et fratribus 
Sanctz Margarite de Elenfordesmere ;” sub- 
sequent documents describing it as the 
Priory at Poghele, or Poughill. 

There is extant a document of consider- 
able interest and great length, (Richard 
James, S. T. P. Collect. in Bibl. Bodl., xxvi. 
173), which recites how Lambert of Faring- 
don, and Matilda his wife, assign all their 
possessions in that place to Poughley Priory, 
receiving in consideration therefor, daily 
during their joint lives, sixteen loaves of 
bread called Miches, and eight loaves called 
Biss, of just weight, and the same quantity of 
beer daily, viz., sixteen gallons of the first, 
and eight of the second quality, all to 
be given daily or weekly as they might 
desire, providing only they received the 





proper quantity. This, it must be admitted, 
was a by no means stinted allowance. 
Beside a sufficiency of other provisions, they 
were accorded pasturage and other privi- 
leges, a house free of rental, with three 
loads of faggots and three quarters of char- 
coal against winter; they might keep a serv- 
ing-man or maid, and the prior and brethren 
were prohibited from demanding any service 
of them; finally, upon the demise of 
Lambert and wife, the lands at Faringdon 
became the absolute possession of the Priory, 
in perpetuity. 

An endorsement of the agreement explains 
that William, Prior of Poughele, moved by 
Divine love, and at the petition of Lambert 
and his wife, granted permission to their son 
William to become a monk; but as both 
father and mother, moved by the Divine 
Spirit, had renounced the world and all 
things worldly, and lest the said William 
should wander about in the world destitute 
of their help and in want, the prior, moved 
by the same Divine love, granted him per- 
mission to live within the Priory under certain 
conditions, until he pleased to take the habit 
of religion. This agreement appears to have 
been carried into effect, for a subsequent 
endorsement mentions that William, who is 
said to have become a monk, had died with- 
out offspring. Prior William showed con- 
siderable judgment in making a_ bargain, 
whatever may be thought as to the Divine 
inspiration he is careful to declare guided 
him in the transaction. 

In Bishop Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities 
is printed an agreement, dated 28-29 
Henry III., between the prior and Ralph 
de Chesterton, with reference to knight’s 
service at West Betterton, Berks. The 
interest in this document centres upon the 
monastic seal asserted to have been append- 
ant on the original. It is described as 
bearing the figure of a monk in a religious 
habit treading upon a dragon or fiery serpent, 
the legend being obliterated. No seal of 
this Priory is now known to exist, although 
another has been described in A History of 
Glastonbury, by Charles Eyston, written in 
1721, who says it represented St. Margaret 
standing, with some broken words round her, 
and upon the reverse the prior’s seal, viz. his 
figure, with the legend > Sigill’ Prioris de 
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Poghele” >[«. Neither seal is described in 
the AMJonasticon, nor in spite of careful in- 
quiry has any public or private collection 
been found to possess an impression. 

Two Bulls of Pope Alexander IV., dated at 
Avignon the 5th and roth of the Kalends of 
October, A.D. 1256, extend his protection to 
the Priory, and give license to serve Mass 
while the land lay under Interdict, providing 
it was said in a low voice, with closed doors, 
and without ringing of bells: these are 
printed in Rymer’s Federa, There are fre- 
quent references to the Priory in the Zesta 
de Nevill, Taxatio, Pap. Nic, and other 
similar works, but of so little interest they 
may be passed without remark. An inven- 
tory of its possessions during the reign of 
Edward III. may, however, be quoted. It 
appears to have been made between the 
years 1350 and 1370, while Galfridus was 
prior, for the use of John atte Hyde, who 
had been appointed steward. Although pro- 
fessedlyin Latin, the document is full’of quaint 
Anglicisms, and is, moreover, somewhat hard 
to decipher. It affords an insight to the in- 
ternal economy of the Priory at that period, 
showing, so far as bodily sustenance was con- 
cerned, there was no lack. In the larder 
hung fifty-four sides of bacon, fourteen 


quarters of beef, with other provisions ; there 
was also a sufficiency of salt and meal, and 


several salting leads. The barn and dairy 
were supplied with every necessary, among 
other requisites were iron-bound plates of 
brass, and three meat knives, one being de- 
scribed as old and weak. The stable con- 
tained twelve horses, half for the saddle, the 
others for draught, twenty-four oxen, ten 
cows, four yearlings, and one bull, beside 
six score sheep, with a large quantity of hogs 
and poultry. 

According to Tanner (Aof. Mon.) the 
Priory received an endowment of £50 per 
annum in the reign of Edward IV., and 
Rymer prints a Papal dispensation, dated 
1469, to the prior, Thomas Sutton, upon his 
appointment, granting him leave to retain all 
his ecclesiastical benefices, together with the 
Priory. Records offer nothing further of 
consequence until the reign of Henry VIII., 
when on February 14, 1524-25, John Somers, 
last prior, surrendered the house to the King, 
by whom it was granted in 1526 to Cardinal 


Wolsey, together with other smaller monas- 
teries, for the endowment of St. Frideswide’s, 
Oxford. At Wolsey’s fall Henry resumed 
possession, exchanging it, according to Wid- 
more, about the year 1531 with the Abbot 
and Convent of Westminster, receiving in 
place one hundred acres of land, now form- 
ing a portion of St. James’s Park. At the 
general dissolution of the monasteries the 
Priory was regranted to the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, with revenues 
amounting to £70 3s. 10d., almost the same 
sum as the valuation given at the original 
surrender ; they yet hold all manorial rights. 
At what date the Priory was dismantled is 
unknown, but much of the original dressed 
stone-work “is incorporated in the present 
farmhouse, which bears on the east front an 
incised stone with the date 1603: beneath 
this in large capitals the letters M. I. RI, 
a cross rising from the centre of the letter M. 
Close to this is the quaintly sculptured effigy 
in stone of a man seated upon a rounded 
stool : the left elbow rests upon a scroll which 
is extended upon the knee: the hand is 
placed to the side of the head, as if to denote 
distress ; the right hand and arm rest upon 
the other knee. The whole is much weather- 
worn, especially the features, and no par- 
ticular date can be assigned to it. The walls 
of some portions of this building are very 
massive, and by some have been deemed a 
portion of the Priory ; this is less than doubt- 
ful, an Early Norman window, and several 
corbels of similar if not earlier date, built in 
side by side with comparatively modern 
masonry, contradict the assumption flatly. 
Towards the close of the last century a 
large sculptured stone slab with bevelled 
edges was found here; chiselled upon the 
flat was a floriated cross, and the letters 
IORON VS : ROBI: PORI., which it has 
been suggested should read Hieronymus 
Robertus, an attempt being made to identify 
it as the tombstone of (Jerome) Robert, 
indicated by the corrupt name of Gerelmus 
in the Bull of Alexander III. A more pro- 
bable reading is obtained by supplying in the 
vacant space the letters, FILI before vs. 
Herbert le Poore, being Bishop of Sarum— 
in which diocese Poughley formerly was—in 
1194, some relative may very possibly have 
been intended ; and at any rate better sense is 
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given to the inscription by this rendering than 
by the former. 

Anotherand more ornamental stone was dis- 
covered more recently, bearing the recum- 
bent effigy of a priest in complete vestments, 
angels’ heads supporting a canopy over the 
figure, whose feet rest upon angels’ heads, 
which are found also at each elbow. Both 
stones are in the possession of Mr. T. J. 
Eyston, of Hendred House. 

Some stained-glass windows, said to have 
at one time belonged to the Priory, are now 
at Prior’s Court, near Newbury. They have 
been described by the late Dr. Silas Palmer, 
F.S.A., who made drawings of them, as dis- 
tinguished for more accuracy and variety of 
design than is usually found in fourteenth- 
century work. Their authenticity is, however, 
matter for more than. passing doubt, one 
piece having been described as representing 
a tavern scene with a man and woman in 
fourteenth-century costume ; on the floor are 
scattered dice and an empty jug, the woman 
pointing to the score. The man is seated at 
the table “ smoking.” 

Fragments of stained glass may, however, 
yet be found upon the site of this ancient 
monastic building, also in the adjoining 
meadow still known as Margaret’s Mead, a 
remarkable survival of the name of the saint 
to whom the Priory was originally dedicated. 


IRotes on BFneidents in frolk- 
Cales. 


——— 


meet W subjects have occupied the at- 

tention of folklorists more than 

folk-tales. The earliest yearnings 

of the human mind after a com- 
prehension of the universe and its Maker 
have been sought for in the humble traditions 
of the nursery and the peasantry ; and every- 
one knows that the science of comparative 
mythology claims the folk-tale as one of the 
chief sources of evidence. Into this question 
I do not propose to enter. It has been dealt 
with by much abler hands than mine, and 
much more exhaustively than could be 
undertaken in these columns. But I have 


some questions to ask. Is comparative 
mythology the only science benefited by the 
evidence of prehistoric life brought down by 
these stories? or do they contain as well 
relics of primitive manners and customs? 
Are there not, again, many stories which 
have no mythological meaning at all, but 
have come down to us as the result of social 
influences, not religious influences—of 
political events, not of mythological events? 
I think a consideration of these questions 
worth while for two reasons, for if primitive 
manners and customs are contained in the 
folk-tale, this will be an important factor in 
the determination of the relative antiquity of 
the story-forms ; and secondly, it will give us 
some rare glimpses into the past that we 
cannot get through any other channel. 

We cannot discuss both these sides of the 
question in one paper, and I propose there- 
fore to confine myself to the latter of the 
two. Indeed, this is necessary on other 
grounds than expediency. If it is once 
established that incidents of the early life of 
man are to be found in the traditional stories 
which live and have lived in all ages, then it 
will follow that either of two, or maybe both 
of two, reasons must be assigned for this 
feature of folk-tales. It must be due to an 
antiquity in the story-form which is far 
enough back to have belonged to a common 
home from which the bearers of the story 
went forth and spread themselves over the 
world. Or, it must be due to merely 
local influences, where primitive manners 
and customs have survived longer and in 
greater intensity. But in both cases there is 
much of value to the student of ancient man. 
Thus, then, it is advisable to ascertain what 
evidence there is of the early life of man in 
folk-tales ; and then subsequently it may be 
possible to turn this evidence to account in 
determining some important points of criti- 
cism about the folk-tale itself. 

I think it will be found that there is evi- 
dence enough that the folk-tales of savage 
and civilized peoples contain pictures of a 
primitive mode of life which must have once 
existed. Whatever fancies may tend to 
create, or whatever mythical personages may 
be the heroes of, the fairy-tale, these fancies 
and these heroes take us back to times that 
were once historical times. 
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Speaking of his grand collection of “ High- 
land Tales,” Mr. Campbell very truly says : 
“The tales represent the actual everyday life 
of those who tell them with great fidelity. 
They have done the same, in all likelihood, 
time out of mind, and that which is not true 
of the present is, in all probability, true of 
the past ; and therefore something may be 
learned of forgotten ways of life.”* Readers 
of Mr. Campbell’s books well know how he 
has traced out from these fictions of the 
nursery customs identical with Highland 
everyday life, and relics also of a long-for- 
gotten past state of things; how he points to 
the records of the stone age and the iron age 
in these unscientific memoirs of the past ; 
how very significantly he answers his own 
supposition, that if these tales “are dim 
recollections of savage times and savage 
people, then other magic gear, the property 
of giants, fairies, and bogles, should resemble 
things which are precious now amongst savage 
or half-civilized tribes, or which really have 
been prized amongst the old inhabitants of 
these islands or of other parts of the world.” + 
These are important facts, and may be illus- 
trated by turning to one or two different 
relics of primitive times which are to be seen 
with more or less clearness in the popular 
tales of our poor. 

In Kennedy’s Fireside Stories of [reland, 
it is related in one of the tales that there was 
no window to the mud-wall cabin, and the 
door was turned to the north;{ and then 
again we have this picture given to us in 
another story : on a common that had in the 
middle of it a rock or great pile of stones 
overgrown with furze bushes, there was a 
dwelling-house, and a cow-house, and a 
goat’s house, and a pigsty all scooped out of 
the rock ; and the cows were going into the 
byre, and the goats into their house, but the 
pigs were grunting and bawling before the 
door.§ ‘This takes us to the era of the cave- 
dwelling people—an era prior to the mud- 
cabin of which we have just spoken. 

Then in other places we come across the 
relics of ancient village life preserved in these 
stories. In the Irish story of “ Hairy 
Rouchy” the heroine is fastened by her 

* Introduction, p. Ixix. 


+ Introduction, p. Ixxvii. 
} Page 12. § Jbid., p. 26. 


wicked sisters in a pound,* an incident not 
mentioned in the parallel Highland tale re- 
lated by Campbell. 

How do these few incidents in folk-tales, 
picked out as examples of the evidence of 
early life, affect the question of the origin of 
the folk-tale? If the Scotch story does not 
mention the primitive incident mentioned in 
the Irish story, does it mean that the Irish 
story has retained for a longer time the 
details of its primitive original? or does it 
mean that it has absorbed more of surround- 
ing Irish life into it than the Scotch story 
has of surrounding Scottish life? In either 
case the proposition is an interesting one, 
and speaks to the student of times and 
events that can only be obtained through 
this channel of evidence. Some Irish stories 
contain some primitive relics of life that the 
Scottish variants do not contain. The field 
that was partly cultivated with corn and 
partly pasture for cow,{ the grassy ridge 
upon which the princess sat, and the furrows 
wherein her two brothers were lying,§ are 
instances of early agricultural ideas which 
must have a place in the elucidation of Irish 
folk-tales, because they have a very distinct 
place indeed in primitive politics; and it 
hence becomes a question to folklorists as 
to how they have entered into the narra- 
tive of traditional story. It appears to me 
that the appearance or non-appearance of 
these phases of early life are typical of what 
has been going on with the plot and structure 
of folk-tales as long as they have remained 
the traditional treasures of the people. A 
story identical in all the main outlines of 
plot will be varied and varied in matters of 
detail according to the people who are using 
it in their daily routine of story-telling. But 
this variation is always from the primitive to 
the cultured, from the simple to the com- 
plex. The mud-cabin or cave-dwelling of 
Ireland story would much earlier come to be 
the palace of a richer country like England ; 
the old woman, young girl, master and servant, 
would become perhaps the queen, princess, 
king, and vassal; just as in Spanish and 
Portuguese stories the giant of other Euro- 

* Tbid., p. 5. 

+ Tales of the Highlands, i., p. 251. 
t Kennedy, Joc. cit., p. 77. 

§ Jbid., p. 90. 
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pean tales are represented by “the Moor.” 
But if this gradual development is a factor in 
the life of the folk-tale, it is a factor that 
folklorists must reckon with very soon, and 
perhaps the notes here put together may 
serve to indicate some of the lines along 
which the subject should be investigated. 

In order to illustrate these observations, 
we will first of all turn to a subject which has a 
close connection with a large body of archzeo- 
logical evidence on the primitive life of 
Britain. We find that the folk-tale records 
under its fairy or non-historic guise many 
important recollections of the assembly of 
the tribe. One very natural feature of this 
assembly in early times was its custom of 
meeting in the open air—a custom which 
still obtained in later times, but for reasons 
which were the outcome of the prejudices 
existing in favour of keeping up old customs. 
These reasons are recorded in the formula of 
Anglo-Saxon times, that meetings should not 
be held in any building, lest magic might 
have power over the members of the 
assembly. Before turning to the tales of 
civilized people, let us first of all see how 
Savage or semi-savage fairy legends have re- 
corded anything on the subject. Their 
picture of the village assembly, even when 
told in the folk-tale narrative, which in no 
sense can be looked upon as precise, is very 
graphic and descriptive. 

Dr. Callaway, in his Mursery Tales and 
Traditions of the Zulus, relates a story of “the 
Girl-King.” ‘Where there are many young 
women,” says the story, “they assemble 
on the river where they live, and appoint 
a chief over the young women, that no 
young woman may assume to act for herself. 
Well, then they assemble and ask each other, 
‘Which among the damsels is fit to be chief 
and reign well?? They make many inquiries, 
one after another is nominated and rejected, 
until at length they agree together to appoint 
one, saying, ‘Yes, so and so shall reign’” 
(see vol. i, p. 253) However much this 
may be actually separated from the political 
assembly of the Zulus by the fictitious ele- 
ment of the nursery-tale, there is no doubt 
we have here a folk-tale adaptation of events 
which were happening around the relators of 
the tale. This is all I am anxious to state, 
indeed. What in the nursery, or at the 


family circle, was related of the girl-king, was 
a reflex only of what happened when the 
political chieftain himself was concerned. 

This, perhaps, is better illustrated if we 
turn to India. In the story of “ How the 
Three Clever Men outwitted the Demons,” 
told by Miss Frere in her Old Deccan Days, 
it is related how “a demon was compelled to 
bring treasure to the pundit’s house, and on 
being asked why he had been so long away, 
answered, ‘All my fellow-demons detained 
me, and would hardly let me go, they were 
so angry at my bringing you so much 
treasury ; and though I told them how great 
and powerful you are, they would not believe 
me, but will, as soon as I return, judge me 
in solemn council for serving you.’ ‘Where 
is your council held? asked the pundit. 
‘Oh! very far, far away,’ answered the 
demon, ‘in the depths of the jungle, where 
our rajah daily holds his court.’ The three 
men, the pundit, the wrestler, and the pearl- 
shooter are taken by the demon to witness 
the trial. . . . They reached the great jungle 
where the durbar (council) was to be held, 
and there he (the demon) placed them on 
the top of a high tree just over the demon 
rajah’s throne. In a few minutes they 
heard a rustling noise, and thousands and 
thousands of demons filled the place, cover- 
ing the ground as far as the eye could reach, 
and thronging chiefly round the rajah’s 
throne” (Miss Frere’s Old Deccan Days, 
Pp. 305-6). ' 

A classical story told by AZlian gives us 
an interesting example of this feature of early 
political life. 

It is said of the Lady Rhodopis, who was 
alike fair and frail, that of all the beautiful 
women in Egypt, she was by far the most 
beautiful ; and the story goes that one time 
when she was bathing, Fortune, which always 
was a lover of whatever may be the most un- 
likely and unexpected, bestowed upon her 
rank and dignity that were alone suitable for 
her transcendent charms; and this was the 
way what I am now going to tell came to 
pass : 

Rhodopis, before taking a bath, had 
given her robes in charge to her attendants ; 
but at the same time there was an eagle 
flying over the bath, and it darted down and 
flew away with one of her slippers. The 
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eagle flew away, and away, and away, until 
it got to the city of Memphis, where the 
Prince Psammetichus was sitting in the open 
air, and administering justice to those subject 
to his sway ; and as the eagle flew over him 
it let the slipper fall from its beak, and it fell 
down into the lap of Psammetichus. The 
prince looked at the slipper, and the more he 
looked at it, the more he marvelled at the 
beauty of the material and the dainty minute- 
ness of its size ; and then he cogitated upon 
the wondrous way in which such a thing was 
conveyed to him through the air by a bird ; 
and then it was he sent forth a proclamation 
to all parts of Egypt to try and discover the 
woman to whom the slipper belonged, and 
solemnly promised that whoever she might 
be he would make her his bride.* 

Then coming a little nearer home, a very 
beautiful legend has been preserved by the 
Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma in the Folk-Lore 
Record (vol. iv.), which carries into its fairy 
narrative the realities of village life. Mr. 
Lach-Szyrma obtained it from a peasant’s 
chap-book, but it professes to be an ancient 
Slovac folk-tale: 

“An orphan girl is left with a cruel step- 
mother, who has a daughter who is bad- 
tempered and disagreeable, and extremely 
jealous of her. She becomes the Cinderella 
of the house, is ill-treated and beaten, but 
submits patiently. At last the harsh step- 
mother is urged by her daughter to get rid of 
her. It is winter, in the month of January ; 
the snow has fallen, and the ground is frozen. 
The cruel stepmother in this dreadful weather 
bids the poor girl to go out in the forest and 
not to come back till she brings some violets 
with her. After many entreaties for mercy 
the orphan is driven out, and goes out in the 
snow on the hopeless errand. As she enters 
the forest she sees a little way on in the deep 
glade, under the leafless trees, a large fire 
burning. As ske draws near she perceives 
around the fire are twelve stones, and on the 
stones sit twelve men. The chief of them, 
sitting on the largest stone, is an old man 
with a long snowy beard, and a great staff in 
his hand. As she comes up to the fire the 
old man asks her what she wants. She re- 
_™ This story is found in Alian (Var. Hist., lib. 
Xlll. 3 cap. xxiii.), and is quoted by W. B. McCabe 
in Notes and Queries, iv., § vi., p. 382-3. 


spectfully replies by telling them, with many 
tears, her sad story. The old man comforts 
her. ‘Iam January ; I cannot give you any 
violets, but brother March can.’ So he turns 
to a fine young man near him and says, 
‘ Brother March, sit in my place.’ Presently 
the air around grows softer. The snows 
around the fire melt. The green grass ap- 
pears, the flower-buds are to beseen. At the 
orphan girl’s feet a bed of violets appear. 
She stoops and plucks a beautiful bouquet, 
which she brings home to her astounded 
stepmother.” 

How clearly this is a relic of the village 
assembly having been worked into the folk- 
tale, where January and the months are the 
heroes, may be best illustrated, perhaps, by 
a comparison with the actual events of Indian 
village life. Within the stockaded village 
of Supar-Punji, in Bengal, are two or three 
hundred monuments, large and small, all 
formed of circular solid stone slabs, supported 
by upright stones set on end which enclose the 
space below. On these the villagers sit on 
occasions of state, each on his own stool, 
large or small, according to his rank in the 
commonwealth.* 

English legends are very destitute of such 
illustrations of primitive village life as this. 
Some of the giants stories of Cornwall, such 
as that relating to the loose uncut stones in 
the district of Lanyon Guoit, on whose tors 
‘they do say the giants sit,”+ may tell us the 
same points of history as those we have just 
listened to, but there is always a strong element 
of doubt about these fragmentary stories. 

Curiously enough, too, we find but little 
mention in the Scotch popular romances of 
the open-air gatherings. The following quo- 
tation may refer to the custom perhaps, but 
it is not ‘conclusive :—“On the day when 
O’Donull came out to hold right and justice 
. . . (there were twelve men with him)” 
(Campbell’s Popular Tales of the West High- 
lands, i. 308). 

Another story is more exact. Mr. Camp- 
bell took it down from a fisherman in Barra 
(ii. 167). The hero-child Conall tends the 
sheep of a widow with whom he lodged: 

“To feed these sheep he broke down the 
dykes which guarded the neighbours’ fields. 

* Asiatic Researches, xvii., p. 502. 
> Folk-Lore Record, vol. iii, p. 284. 
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The neighbours made complaint to the king, 
and asked for justice. The king gave foolish 
judgment, whereat his neck was turned awry, 
and the judgment-seat kicked. Conall gave 
a correct decision and released the king. 
He did this a second time, and the people 
said he must have king’s blood in him.” 

This allusion to the kicking of the judg- 
ment-seat is a very instructive illustration of 
archaic history, and comes within that branch 
of the subject with which we are now dealing. 

But when we pass from Britain to 
Ireland, there is at once a great storehouse 
of examples to be given. In Dr. Joyce’s 
Old Celtic Romances, there are some remark- 
able passages which give us a good picture 
of the assemblies of primitive times. These 
passages, it should be noted, occur quite 
incidentally during the course of the story— 
they belong to the same era as the fairy- 
legend, the giant, and the witch, and taken 
as types of what was going on everywhere in 
prehistoric times, they tell us much that is 
very valuable. 

A great fair-meeting was held bythe King of 
Ireland, Nuada of the Silver Hand, on the 
Hill of Usna. Not long had the people been 
assembled, when they beheld a stately band 
of warriors, all mounted on white steeds, 
coming towards them from the east, and at 
their head rode a young champion, tall and 
comely. “ This young warrior was Luga of 
the Long Arms. . . . This troop came for- 
ward towhere the King of Erin sat surrounded 
bythe Dedannans, and both parties exchanged 
friendly greetings. A short time after this 
they saw another company approaching, quite 
unlike the first, for they were grim and surly- 
looking ; namely, the tax-gatherers of the 
Fomorians, to the number of nine nines, who 
were coming to demand their yearly tribute 
from the men of Erin. When they reached 
the place where the king sat, the entire as- 
sembly—the king himself among the rest— 
rose up before them” (pp. 38, 39). Here, 
without following the story further, the 
assembling in arms, the payment of the 
tributes at the council-hill, the sitting of the 
king and his assembly, are all significant 
elements of the primitive assembly. In a 
later part of the same story we have “the 
Great Plain of the Assembly” mentioned 
(p. 48). Another graphic picture is given a 


little later on, when the warrior Luga, above 
mentioned, demands justice upon the slayers 
of his father, at the great council on Tara 
hill. Luga asked the king that the chain of 
silence should be shaken ; and when it was 
shaken, when all were listening in silence, he 
stood up and made his plea, which ended inthe 
eric-fine being imposed upon the threechildren 
of Turenn, the accomplishment of which forms 
the basis of the fairy-tale which follows (p.54). 
Then, in another place in the same tale, when 
the brothers are on their adventurous journey, 
fulfilling their eric-fine, they come to the 
house of the King of Sigar ; and “ it happened 
that the king was holding a fair-meeting on 
je broad level green before the palace” (p. 
75). 
In another story the hero Maildun asks 
the island queen how she passes her life, and 
the reply is, “The good king who formerly 
ruled over this island was my husband. He 
died after a long reign, and as he left no son, 
I now reign, the sole ruler of the island. 
And every day I go to the Great Plain, to 
administer justice and to decide causes among 
my people” (p. 153). 

The beginning of another story is—‘ Once 
upon a time, a noble, warlike king ruled over 
Lochlann, whose name was Colga of the Hard 
Weapons. On a certain occasion, this king 
held a meeting of his chief people, on the 
broad, green plain before his palace of Berva. 
And when they were all gathered together, 
he spoke to them in a loud, clear voice, from 
where he sat high on his throne; and he 
asked them whether they found any fault 
with the manner in which he ruled them, 
and whether they knew of anything deserving 
of blame in him as their sovereign lord and 
king. They replied, as if with the voice of 
one man, that they found no fault of any 
kind ” (p. 177). 

The last example is also a valuable one. 
A dispute has occurred respecting the en- 
chanted horse, the Gilla Dacker, and “a 
meeting was called on the green to hear the 
award.” Speeches are made and the awards 
are given (p. 270). 

(Zo be continued.) 
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The Crosses of Mottinghamshire, 
JPast and Present. 


By A. STAPLETON. 
—i>——_—_ 


Part I. 


mal Y way of apology for writing a paper 

on such a subject, it may be said 

with truth, that it is one almost 
universally neglected by the local 
historians of this county. Thoroton, the 
author of the earliest History of Nottingham- 
shire, 1677, did not think it worth while to 
record any of them, while Throsby, in his 
Additions to Thoroton, 1797, mentions not 
more than half-a-dozen. Later histories, in 
the usual way, have been made up principally 
of extracts from the earlier works, so that, 
except in cases where our towns and villages 
can boast their own local histories, we have 
no satisfactory account of any cross. I hope 
in the present paper to give at least some 
small account of nearly all, and perhaps the 
reason why some of them were erected; 
though it is not claimed for a moment that 
this record is a complete one, as I am per- 
suaded that there are a number still in ob- 
livion so far as any printed record goes, for 
already I have come across several not pre- 
viously known. The meagreness of my in- 
formation in some parts will be readily ob- 
served, though all local authors have been 
thoroughly probed, and the vicars of several 
parishes in which these emblems of Christi- 
anity exist have kindly forwarded information 
respecting them. This paper, in fact, is partly 
intended to excite some degree of interest in 
the subject, especially among such as are 
better able to accomplish such a task, as 
personally I have but little leisure, and by 
far the greater number of the crosses men- 
tioned I have been unable to inspect. We 
have none of very early date in this county, 
such as Tau crosses, or those rudely orna- 
mented crosses which the Saxons erected to 
commemorate their victories, or to embody 
in substance their ideas of the Deity; in 
fact, the Stapleford Cross is the only one we 
have of a date prior to the Conquest. How- 
ever, we have instances of at least five different 
kinds. First and foremost, the ordinary 
village cross, used for issuing proclamations, 


also by travelling preachers and orators, and 
for open-air assemblies of all kinds. Second, 
the market cross, the uses of which are so 
well known. Third, the doundary cross, for 
marking the boundaries of estates, etc; but 
as boundaries were constantly changing in 
early times, and as the later landowners 
adopted the more substantial substitutes 
known as walls and hedges, it follows neces- 
sarily that this kind of cross has now become 
very scarce. Fourth, the churchyard cross,* 
originally set up at the consecration of church- 
yards. Fifth, that kind which, like the east 
Linby and Winthorpe crosses, were set up in 
lonely spots and certain other positions in con- 
tiguity to a wellor spring, at which prayers were 
generally offered by travellers, as the one in 
Marmion. Inaddition to these, some authors 
have enumerated preaching crosses as a distinct 
variety (as St. Paul’s Cross, London), but as 
I have invariably found crosses so named to 
be merely ordinary village crosses, though 
frequently used for that purpose, I have 
ceased to recognise the distinction so far as 
this county is concerned. It must not be 
supposed, however, that these kinds have 
their distinct characteristics, by which they 
may be immediately recognised; for those 
which have no history, have only a chance of 
being known by their situations. Crosses of 
one type I have met with serving the 
purposes peculiar to three or four of the 
above varieties. Crosses were also occa- 
sionally erected as memorials, like the well- 
known Eleanor crosses, but we have none 
of this kind in Notts. In fact, crosses of 
different kinds were formerly so numerous, 
that, to quote part of the Academy’s notice of 
a former paper, ‘ Before the changes of religi- 
ous feeling which swept over England in the 
sixteenth century, it is probable that, exclusive 
of those in churchyards, there was hardly a 
village in England which had not its cross. 


* Though no other writer has mentioned it, I have 
little doubt—strange as it may at first sight appear— 
that many so-called churchyard crosses are really 
market crosses ; for markets and fairs were held in 
both churchyards and churches until the sixteenth 
century, if not later. Thus we often find crosses 
near the entrance to the church, built—as is some- 
times ascertained—about the fifteenth century, when 
the churchyards themselves were consecrated centuries 
previous. Real churchyard crosses—by the way, 
never re-built—were usually grafted into the wall of 
the enclosure, perhaps to keep out evil spirits, 
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Markets were commonly heldinthe neighbour- 
hood of the cross, and so it has come about 
that many persons who are ignorant of the 
ways of our ancestors, have fancied that the 
stump of an old cross is evidence that there 
was, in former days, a market held at the 
place where it exists.” 

I came across a curious confirmation of 
the latter statement two days previous to 
writing this. At a recent meeting of the 
Mansfield Woodhouse Local Board, a letter 
was read from the vicar of the parish, who 
said that he had noticed in the papers that 
the Local Government Board had refused to 
sanction certain by-laws made by the Local 
Board, on the ground that they had no 
charter or deeds to indicate that a market 
was ever held in the village. He thought if 
the Local Government Board were informed 
that they had now in the centre of the village 
an old market cross, it would be looked upon 
as equivalent to a charter or documentary 
evidence, and he ventured to hope this would 
meet the end desired. I think it probable, 
however, that the vicar will not so easily 
achieve the ends of which he is so sanguine. 
Some member of the latter Board will prob- 
ably point out to him the difference between 
an ordinary village and a market cross. 

But this introduction is already too long, 
and I must now commence the descriptive 
portion; not in the orthodox alphabetical 
manner, but in the six divisions of the wapen- 
takes. Stapleford Cross, all points considered, 
is now generally admitted to bear the palm 
in this county ; besides being the one nearest 
to and easiest of access from Nottingham. 
Like the rest, it had been sadly neglected 
by local historians until P. Scattergood, con- 
tributed to Old Nottinghamshire, second 
series, an excellent paper (together with a 
very good engraving) of which it is impossible 
to speak too highly. This paper consists 
partly of the collected opinions and writings 
of living authorities, and partly of his own 
careful observations. The following account 
is principally compiled from it. 


HUNDRED OF BROXTOWE. 
Stapleford.—All that now remains of the 
cross is a rudely wrought and ornamented 
portion of the shaft. It stands on a square 
solid base, 8 feet high and 6 wide, the 


top of which slopes upward like the roof of a 
house to its junction with the shaft. The 
shaft itself is about 1o feet high and 2 
feet in diameter at the bottom, gradually 
tapering off to the top where it is about 
15 inches in diameter; the whole being 
formed of the millstone grit of Derbyshire. 
It is rounded in a rude manner at the lower 
part, and gradually works into a square shape 
towards the upper part, where it has probably 
received the transverse arms of the cross. It 
is divided into several stages in height by 
incised horizontal lines. The intervening 
spacesare covered with interlaced and knotted 
ribbon-work arranged in various geometrical 
devices. Upon one of the faces towards the 
top is the figure of a monstrous bird, which 
some think represents the “ Fated Raven” 
consecrated to Odin the Danish war-god, 
which wasthe emblem of the Danish standard. 
The cross stands at the entrance to the 
churchyard, and is probably the remnant of 
an old churchyard cross, such as were often 
set up at the consecration of churchyards. 
Anyway, it may certainly be accepted as the 
oldest Christian monument of the kind in 
this county, for its rude workmanship, form, 
and style of ornamentation bespeak its Anglo- 
Saxon or Danish origin; and though the 
shaft is rudely shaped and the incising 
roughly executed, it is a rare and valuable 
example of the peculiar style prevailing with 
the Celtic people from the fourth to the ninth 
and tenth centuries. If it is Anglo-Saxon 
work, it would be erected about the sixth cen- 
tury ; if Danish, in the ninth or tenth century. 

With respect to its history nothing has 
been written, but it is supposed to have been 
thrown down at the time of the Puritanical 
spoliations, for it is known that about the 
year 1760 the shaft and base lay in the 
churchyard, and about that time were re- 
moved to their present position, though not 
then set up as at present. There were 
formerly five or six steps round the shaft, 
while on the top of it was a large stone about 
20 inches to 2 feet high, and on which 
according to Mr. Scattergood, it is said there 
was some curious carving. A weather-vane 
was there let into the stone. In this state it 
no doubt was when Throsby visited the 
village, and he, without any idea of its early 
date, merely notices it in these words: “In 
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the street near the church stands an old cross 
with a curiouly wrought shaft.” 

Owing to the wearing down of the steps 
and their becoming dangerous, and the vane 
being a handy target for the boys of the 
village to throw stones at, the structure was 
taken down about the year 1820. The steps 
were turned up, and thus formed the base 
upon which the shaft now stands. The vane 
and top stone were not replaced, but were 
kept in a stockinger’s shop for a number of 
years, but they cannot now be found. Acap 
and a ball, of the tasteless description common 
to the last century, were placed upon the top 
of the shaft, and still remain there. 

The stone—which, with the vane, was re- 
moved, and kept for some time in a stock- 
inger’s shop—is referred to by Mr. Scattergood 
as though it were a rarity, and part of the 
original structure. The known form of early 
crosses, to anyone with a little experience in 
the subject, would immediately refute any 
such idea. ‘The present one—supposed to 
have been of the form of a crucifixial cross, 
though I cannot persuade myself that it was 
ever anything more than a mere shaft as at 
present—could not possibly have had any 
such appendage. The way to find the use 


of such finials, as in the case of everything 
else, is by comparison. 


Where do we find 
stones of such a size on other crosses, and 
for what purpose were they used? They are 
found on modern crosses of the two last 
centuries—generally surmounted, like the 
present one, by a vane—and the four sides 
are used as the faces of sundials, while the 
incised Roman figures and radiating lines 
form the “curious carving” referred to. 
Linby.—Tnis village, so called from its 
situation upon the little river Leen, attracted 
the special attention of the American traveller 
Washington Irving, during his visit to New- 
stead Abbey. Hewrites: “The moss-grown 
cottages, the lowly mansions of grey stone, the 
Gothic crosses at each end of the village, 
and the tall maypole in the centre, transport 
us in imagination to former centuries.” The 
crosses and maypole® still remain, the former 
being of a fifteenth-century type once very 
common about this district, serving various 


* There was a good photograph of this maypole 
and adjacent cross at the last Exhibition of Photo- 
graphs, Nottingham Castle. 


purposes, and sometimes differing slightly 
from each other, and which for convenience 
I shall call the Linby type. The maypole is 
close to the western cross, and not in the 
centre, as stated above. The most interest- 
ing cross, situated at the east end of the 
village, is known as the Bottom Cross, and 
consists of a shaft or column about 8 feet in 
height on a massive square base. The shaft 
is square at the bottom, and about 1o inches 
in thickness; but about 8 inches up it is 
suddenly moulded to an octagonal form. It 
tapers slightly to the height of about 6 feet, 
where it bulges out into a bold square cornice 
or capital, on one side of which may still be 
clearly distinguished the date 1469. This is 
surmounted by a small cross about 18 inches 
high, on each side of which a crosslet is sculp- 
tured in relief. ‘The base, consisting of five 
steps and a plinth, is 12 feet wide at the 
bottom, and about 54 feethigh. A streamlet 
flows from the rock underneath it. This old 
cross is quite perfect and in a very good state 
of preservation, the upper part being as moss- 
grown as the neighbouring cottages. But what 
particularly struck me as most uncommon, un- 
usual, unconventional, and incomprehensible, 
was the almost incredible circumstance that, 
after a thorough and minute examination, I 
was unable to discover a single example of 
the Vandal’s art, either in the shape of carved 
initials or otherwise, a statement which can 
by no-means be made with respect to the 
companion structure, young as it is. 

The Top Cross at the west end of the 
village is of the same type and proportions 
as the other, with the exception of the fine 
wide-spreading base, which, consisting of six 
steps and a plinth, is of a heptagonal form, 
with a diameter of fully 6 yards, and a 
height of 7 feet. The seven sides of the 
bottom steps are each 8 feet in width. 
The massive plinth is about 18 inches high 
and 2} feet square, and the top of the cross 
about 15 feet above the ground. I had heard 
that this cross had been restored by a late 
rector and squire in 1869, but was scarcely 
prepared to find that the old shaft and plinth 
had simply been removed, and fresh ones of 
new stone substituted. What became of the 
actual cross is not known—probably it was 
destroyed as old material ; if so, assuming it 
to have been coeval with the other, curious 
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as it may appear, it would meet its death on 
the fourth centenary of its birth, Whether it 
bore a date like its companion, I do not 
know, for certainly if it did it is not repro- 
duced in the “restored” version. Perhaps 
the reverend gentleman thought it would be 
too paradoxical to put such a date on a bran- 
new article, while the date of restoration 
(excuse the term) would be too modern. 
This would prove sufficient reason for affix- 
ing a small brass plate about 6 inches by 4 
on the east side of the plinth, with date of re- 
building etc., which, however, has been 
mischievously removed, though its site is 
plainly seen where it was let into the stone. 
A much better kind of restoration might have 
been effected if the donor had simply caused 
the old cross to be cleaned, and the whole 
enclosed in a good iron palisading ; when, if 
a brass plate had also been affixed, it would 
have been quite safe. With reference to the 
use of this cross, it is ,“ traditionally” stated 
to have been a market cross ; no doubt with 
about as much truth as the other is stated to 
have been a preaching station. Another and 
a correct account says they both marked the 
entrance or boundary of Sherwood Forest on 
this side, which is confirmed by a reference to 
the perambulation of the forest, September 
gth, 1539,in which, however, perhaps through 
a fault of the translator, only one is men- 
tioned thus, “and so coming up by the said 
water unto Linby mill, and so through the 
middle of the town of Linby unto the cross 
there, and thence from the said cross by the 
highway which leads to the ancient castle of 
Annesley,” etc. Perhaps I shall be pardoned 
if I here give a short account of the maypole 
which is the last of its race remaining in this 
county*, and of which nothing more than a 
bare notice of its existence has yet appeared 
in print. It is situated only 4 feet from the 
base of the Top Cross, of which it appears 
about three times the height. Somewhat like 
the cross with which it is so closely associated, 
it is square at the bottom and about 18 inches 
thick ; but at the height of 8 feet it changes 
suddenly to an octagonal shape, the eight 
sides of which, as may still be seen, having 


* Since writing the above I have heard of the 
erection of a new maypole at Wellow in this county, 
as a lasting Jubilee Day memorial, earlier poles having 
existed in this village for ages, 


once been gaily coloured blue and red alter- 
nately. It tapers slightly to the top, which I 
think cannot be less than 4o feet from the 
ground. There isa long iron clamp about 
half-way up where it has been joined, prob- 
ably after having been blown down, and the 
bottom part, as might be expected, is stuck 
all over with advertisements. Indeed, I 
wonder the cross itself has not been decorated 
in an equally tasteful manner. 


Se 


On Some Garters-Kking-at-Arms. 
By JoHN ALT PORTER. 


‘* Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 


Part II. 


ILLIAM DETHICK (1586), a mem- 
ber of the Society of Antiquaries, 
succeeded his father when he was 

~~ ~~ forty-four years of age, after a 
vacancy in the office of nearly eighteen 
months, 

Dethick the younger nearly lost his appoint- 
ment altogether, for when created York 
Herald he took upon himself to bestow arms 
without proper authority ; other causes arose 
which created a feeling against him in the 
College, which must have been the reverse of 
pleasant. Added to this, he himself was a 
man of haughty spirit and of hasty temper. 
This was expressed in violent language, and 
moreover accompanied at times by blows. 
Polite behaviour this for a king of courtesy ! 
Another “ gentleman ” is then admitted into 
the fraternity in the person of one Brooke, in 
whom there was immediately conceived a 
professed enmity to his already turbulent chief. 
As for Brooke, we learn that he was “ un- 
wearied and implacable in malice ; to gratify 
his Appetite of Revenge, he stuck at no 
Design or Practice how vile soever.” 

So matters began to grow lively in the 
College. It was alleged that Brooke him- 
self was not sufficiently conversant with the 
knowledge requisite for an officer of arms, 
and he was ousted. But Dethick’s passion 
again broke out. The object this time was 
Glover Somerset Herald, who in private 
conversation had expressed an opinion, that 
after Queen Elizabeth’s death the right of 
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succession lay with the issue of Henry VII. 
Dethick meanly reported this, but it was 
turned against himself, and he was charged 
with repeating itasno “well-willer” to James, 
and a bill was passed advancing Somerset 
to the post of Garter. This, however, did 
not receive the Great Seal. Sir William soon 
after was reinstated. But the wicked are like 
the troubled sea. In the investiture of the 
Duke of Wirtemburg, Dethick again fell into 
disgrace, and in 1605 it was summarily 
determined by the Lords Commissioners that 
he should be degraded from his office. This 
was resented by a petition to the King’s 
Majesty ; but at last, at request of the King 
himself, and on the increase of his annuity to 
two hundred pounds for life, he resigned. 
He died in 1612, and was buried in old 
Saint Paul’s. 

The next Garter, SiR WILLIAM SEGAR 
(1607), had doubts as to the validity of his 
appointment, and procured a patent under 
the Great Seal 17th January, 1606. He was 
Somerset Herald in 1588, and Norroy King 
of Arms 2nd July, 1602. Inthe same month 


of his receiving the honour of knighthood 
upon his elevation to the Gartership, it 
entered into the still unrestful mind of Mr. 
Brooke aforesaid to trick the new Garter by 
a false application, which caused him to grant 


arms to the common hangman of London. 
This brought him under the royal dis- 
pleasure, but he was afterwards honourably 
restored to the privileges of his situation. 
Segarwas sent with theGarter to Christian IV., 
King of Denmark, and to Maurice, Prince 
of Orange, and was the author of a MS. 
entitled Baronagium Genealogicum, now in 
the College of Arms. He was buried in 
Richmond Church, Surrey, 1633. 

Arms: 1st and 4th azure, a cross-moline 
argent, for Segar; 2nd and 3rd a chevron 
between three mullets az., for Crackenthorp. 

Sir JoHN BoroucH (1633) was an edu- 
cated man, and Keeper of the Records in 
the Tower, also Secretary to the Earl Mar- 
shal, by whom he was created Mowbray 
Herald Extraordinary. 

As Clarencieux King of Arms, this Knight 
attended on King Charles’s coronation in 
Scotland in 1633, and in 1634 was made 
Garter King of Arms. His fidelity to the 
King when at Oxford was rewarded by the 


bestowal of the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
He died at Oxford, 21st October, 1643, and 
was buried on the north side of the choir of 
the cathedral. 

Arms: Or, on a cross gules, five mullets 
pierced of the first. The crest: A dove 
sitting upon a serpent proper. 

One of the numerous broken promises of 
King Charles I. prevented one Edward 
Walker from succeeding to the now vacant 
honour, which was given to Sir Henry St. 
GEORGE (1644). While Richmond Herald, 
he was appointed with Sir James Spencer and 
Peter Young, to invest the King of Sweden 
with the ensigns of the Garter. This monarch 
conferred upon him the honour of knight- 
hood, and granted an augmentation to be 
borne by him and his descendants, in a 
canton, an escutcheon of the Royal Arms 
of Sweden. He received one thousand 
French crowns for attendance upon the Queen 
of Charles I., at her first entry into England. 
The University of Oxford, having made the 
last Garter a Doctor of Laws, thought they 
would call this one a Doctor of Physick, 
which honour was duly bestowed at Oxford 
in the year 1643. He was raised to be 
Garter by patent, dated April, 1644. His 
enjoyment of this office was very short-lived, 
for in the November of the same year he died, 
and was buried in Christ Church Cathedral. 

Sir Henry wrote a catalogue of the nobility 
of England, according to their creation, 
beginning with George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham. 

Arms : Arg. a chief azure, over all a lion 
rampant g. crowned or, with the augmenta- 
tion. 

During the Commonwealth the office of 
Garter was many times usurped—in the year 
1646 by one Edward Bysshe, who appears to 
have been a proud person. He was a 
Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and lived at Bur- 
stow, in Surrey. Camden allowed him a 
coat of arms in 1617, and in 1634 his 
descent was carried up higher by three 
paternal ancestors. Having obtained these 
honours, he proceeded to damage the source 
from which they came, and in 1640, being 
then M.P. for Bletchingley, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the committee to 
consider the proceedings and power of the 
Court of High Constable and Earl Marshal, 
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and the fees of Heralds, and reported their 
resolution that the Court was illegal. In 
1643 he felt called upon to take the covenant, 
and signalized this pious act of abnegation 
by usurping the office of Garter King of Arms. 
It was quite evident, however, that he had 
not bidden good-bye to all earthly vanities, 
as he thought his armorial bearings were not 
grand enough for his new dignity, accordingly 
he assumed several quarterings, which once 
belonged to the nobility, and took the arms 
of De la Bisse. Moreover, our pseudo- 
Garter made the cinque-foils of Archbishop 
Chichele, in the south window of Burstow 
Church, to resemble the roses of De la 
Bisse ; and though his immediate neighbours 
said that his grandfather was a miller, he 
placed in his house a number of escutcheons 
of his pretended ancestors. His last offence 
was to add a label with one point in the 
middle to the coat of De la Bisse. Then 
came the restoration of the King to the 
Monarchy, and the degradation of Mr. 
Bysshe from his office in the College of 
Arms. Even then he managed to secure 
the post of Clarencieux, through the vacancy 
of Sir William Le Neve; but the particulars 
of his misbehaviours in this administration 
are, as Anstis remarks, “foreign to the 
present Enquiry.” 

All comes to him who waits. At last Sir 
EDWARD WALKER (1645) became possessed 
of his rightful office of Garter. He was the 
second son of a Somersetshire gentleman, 
and was in the service of Thomas, Earl of 
Arundel, Earl Marshal of England. At the 
age of four-and-twenty years he was created 
Blanch Lion Pursuivant Extraordinary, and, 
as the reward of an act of “tact,” had pre- 
sented to him Rouge-Croix, or rather Rouge- 
Dragon, at the next vacancy. In 1638 he 
became Chester Herald ; and at Oxford, two 
or three years later, he was created Master of 
Arts. He became Norroy King in 1643, 
and in 1645 Garter. 

His first act in that position sustained his 
character for wisdom, for being desired to 
communicate with the army of the Parlia- 
ment at Cropredy Bridge, he desired that he 
might first have a safe-conduct before he 
delivered the message. For that Sir William 
Waller told him there was no need, as 
before he could receive any message at all 


he should have to gain permission from 
Westminster. By a particular ordinance of 
the Lords in Parliament Sir Edward Walker 
was styled a “dangerous malignant,” during 
his attendance upon King Charles, then with 
the Scots at Newcastle; but in 1646 had 
given him an ample certificate of his loyalty, 
with a license to travel into any foreign 
country with his wife, children, and servants. 
He soon returned, however, and for some 
time lay hid about London. In 1648 he 
received permission to attend the King in 
the Isle of Wight, to be employed as chief 
clerk at the treaty there, where his Majesty 
bestowed upon him an addition to his arms 
with a new crest. He used formerly a wheat- 
sheaf, supported by a white lion and red 
dragon, issuing out F the crown of a King of 
Arms. A new coat of arms (to be borne in 
the first place, or quarterly by way of augmen- 
tation, argent on the cross of England gules, 
five leopards’ heads or) was granted to him 
during the residence of Charles II, in Jersey; 
and a long account of his services is given in 
the patent, together with the statement that 
to him his successors will owe the enlarge- 
ment of their yearly salaries. He published 
“ Iter Carolinum, being a succinct account 
of the necessitated marches, retreats, and 
sufferings of his Majesty King Charles I. 
from January roth, 1641, to the time of his 
death in 1648, collected by a daily attendant 
upon his sacred Majesty during all that time.” 
He died in 1676, and was buried in the 
Chapel of the Blessed Virgin in the Church 
of Stratford-upon-Avon. Before me lies his 
portrait. He is clad in the cavalier habili- 
ments of the day, and his countenance has a 
manly and pleasing expression. Arms: Ar. 
on a cross of Eng. or, St. George gu., five 
leopards’ faces or ; second and third ar., a 
chevron between three crescents, sable; impal- 
ing az.,a cross of lozenges ermine. The first 
bearing was an augmentation granted to him. 
Crest: A wheatsheaf issuant from crown of 
King of Arms, supported by a white lion and 
a red dragon. Motto: “Loyanté mon 
honneur.” 

The celebrated DucpaLe (1677) was 
seventy-one years of age when he received 
the Gartership. Anstis, while giving him all 
honour for his literary industry, complains 
that he did not live at the College, and 
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dismisses him with but few lines of biography. 
This was probably from his being so well 
known, as he was one of the most famous 
antiquaries the College has produced, and he 
added many well-known works to the literary 
world. Antiquities were his favourite study, 
and he gave himself wholly up to them. He 
entered the Heralds’ College on the recom- 
mendation of Lord Arundel, to whom he was 
introduced by Sir Henry Spelman. At the 
commencement of the Civil War, as Pur- 
suivant, he was requested to take note of 
the many valuable antiquities in the shape of 
monuments, arms, and painted glass, or what- 
ever else it was thought might excite icono- 
clastic fury. Dugdale was summoned to 
attend King Charles on the 1st of June, 
and was employed by him on many occasions 
during the latter end of hisreign. At Oxford 
he received the degree of Master of Arts, and 
was then created Chester Herald in 1644. The 
Parliamentary Commissioners sequestered his 
estates; but having been included in the 
articles of capitulation at Oxford, he made 
his composition to them at Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
paying £168. 

On Ascension Day, 1677, he was solemnly 
created Garter at the College by the Earl of 
Peterborough, and on the following day he 
received the honour of knighthood. He held 
the office of Garter for nine years only, during 
which time he invested many foreign princes 
by deputy. He died on the roth February, 
1685, much respected as an author and in 
the office he held. He was buried at the 
upper end of Shustock Church, in a narrow 
vault containing two stone coffins, placed 
there by him for the reception of his body 
and that of his wife. 

Arms: Dugdale imp., gu.,a fesse between 
three dogs’ heads erased. 

Sir THomas St. GEORGE (1686) was the 
eldest son of Sir Henry St. George, and in 
1660 was appointed Somerset Herald (Anstis) ; 
and during his tenure of this office he carried 
the ensigns of the Garter to the Duke of 
Saxony. On hisreturn he was created Knight, 
and in January, 1679-80, Norroy. 

When he was seventy-five he, as Garter, 
took the Order to the Duke of Zell. Soon 
afterwards, in the winter, he was requested 
to go again on the same mission. But the 
matrimonial ardour of the old gentleman had 
VOL. XVI, 





not yet frozen; he had fallen in love, and 
therefore could not go. King, Lancaster, was 
appointed in his stead. At seventy-eight he 
had a daughter born to him, and at the good 
old age of ninety-seven he died, and was 
buried at Woodford in Essex. 

Arms: The coat of St. George, with aug. 
of Sweden, impaling per pale a chev. counter- 
changed. Crest above, aug. 

Str Henry St. GEORGE (1703) was a 
younger brother of the former Garter, and 
succeeded to the office when he was seventy- 
seven years of age. He had been in the 
service of Charles I., Charles II., James II., 
William and Mary, Anne, and George I.; and 
having held his Gartership for twelve years, 
died in August, 1715. He was buried in St. 
Benet’s Church, Paul’s Wharf. He was one 
of the Commissioners with Sir Isaac Newton 
for the completion of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Noble says that he does not appear much 
skilled in the profession of arms. 

Joun ANsTIS (1719) was of a Cornish 
family, and was born in 1669. On e2nd 
April 1714, the Queen gave him a reversion- 
ary patent for the place of Garter. But he 
fell under suspicion of Government, being 
thought to have designs for the restoration of 
the Stuarts, and was imprisoned at the time 
that the Kingship became vacant. Most men 
would have deemed such a moment inaus- 
picious for claiming his promised post. 
Anstis, however, knew no weakness of will, 
and “unawed by power, fearless of danger, 
and confident in innocence,” he won his 
point, and in 1718 his place. He did more. 
He so much succeeded in turning the opinion 
of the Government in his favour that he 
obtained in his own patent a grant to his son 
upon his death. His firmness of character 
shone brilliantly during his tenure of this 
high office. By steady perseverance, by 
unwearied research, by toil such as ordinary 
writers know nothing of, he published 
numerous valuable works on his profession ; 
notably the Black Book and the Order 
of the Garter. He died at Mortlake, in 
Surrey, and was buried at Duloe, in Corn- 
wall. 

But Joun Anstis (1730), the eldest son 
and heir of the late Garter was an unworthy 
child of a good father. The less we say 
of him the better. He was given the advan- 
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tage of a good education which he did not 
use ; promoted to an honourable profession 
which he did not adorn; he was disliked at 
the College for his want of amiability, and 
instead of doing his duty he yielded to the 
sottish pleasures of drink. This cut short 
his life on earth at Mortlake at the age 
of forty-six. Of the life eternal to be 
found in Christ we can only mournfully pre- 
sume he knew nothing. “ Born on sucha day, 
died on such another,” may be his epitaph. 
(Zo be continued.) 


On Chronograms, 
By JAMES HILTon., F.S.A. 
—<>———__ 


3/1 may be interesting to readers of 
the Antiguary to peruse some re- 
marks on the subject of Chrono- 
grams, and to become acquainted 

with examples not to be found in any modern 
printed book. Having myself pursued a 
very lengthened research, and published what 
is doubtless the largest collection of chrono- 
grams ever made, | am fully persuaded that 
the subject is not exhausted, and that fresh 
discoveries of unedited chronograms will re- 
ward the labour of a continued search in 
some of the rarely trodden byways of litera- 
ture ; many a chronogram now lying buried 
in the pages of old books may thus be drawn 
forth and placed in a state of new existence 
in the pages of the Antiguary. I propose, 
therefore, to offer from time to time a con- 
tribution of such as I may find, instead of 
accumulating them as material for yet 
another separate volume of chronograms, 
which through fate or chance may never be 
printed. 

Before giving effect to the proposal, a few 
preliminary explanations as to the meaning 
and nature of a chronogram will not be out 
of place, accompanied by examples taken 
from my published volumes,* wherein also 
may be found an extended treatment of this 

* Chronograms, Five Thousand and more in 
Number, excerpted out of various Authors and collected 


at many ” Places, by James Hilton, F.S.A., 1882. Also, 
Chronograms Continued and Concluded, more than 


most varied subject, with full extracts from 
many hundreds of rare old books. 

A chronogram is a sentence or a verse, 
wherein certain letters express a date, while 
the sentence itself is descriptive of, or allusive 
to, the event to which the date belongs. The 
date is found by the addition together of the 
numeral letters, or, to speak more accurately, 
of the ordinary figures represented by them. 
The method is very simple, because only the 
seven Roman numerals I, V, X, L, C, D, M, 
equal respectively to 1, 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, 
1,000, are used for the purpose. It is im- 
perative, however, that every one of such 
letters in the sentence should be counted, 
and that no such letter should be passed 
over or rejected from the reckoning. For 
the sake of perspicuity, all the numeral letters 
are usually printed larger (or they may be 
distinguished by red colour etc.) ; a numeral 
letter made small is either a printer’s mistake, 
or evidence that the chronogram is a bad 
one. This reckoning of all the numeral letters 
is obviously of prime importance; almost 
the only difficulty in composing a chrono- 
gram consists in the strict observance of the 
rule. It must be noted that in the chrono- 


grams of Flemish writers, the letter D, = 500, 
is generally ignored as a numeral, an excep- 
tion which is manifestly bad, and is admitted 
to be so by more than one of the leading 


Flemish writers. The letter W should count 
as = 10; it is so printed in Dutch chronograms, 
but in Latin ones the letters VV (=twice 5) 
are generally substituted. The letter U is 
frequently so printed, or else the letter V is 
substituted, causingalittle difficulty in reading 
some words—such, for instance, as VVIDVM 
for UVIDUM ; and so also as to the letters I 
and J which are sometimes used indiscrimi- 
nately in the older books, each counts as one; 
the letter J should be counted. There are, 
however, some carelessly introduced excep- 
tions which go to spoil the chronogram. The 
Dutch ij, and the letter Y should count as = 2. 
These exceptions are not to be wondered at 
or condemned when we consider the numer- 
ous languages spoken by the writers of Euro- 
pean chronograms, and the varied use and 
pronunciation of some of their letters. A 
serious difficulty, however, has to be en- 





Five Thousand in Number, a supplement volume to 
that published in 1882, by the same author, 1885. 
Both published by Elliot Stock, London. 
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countered by the chronogram writer when 
composing in Latin verse, say in Hexameter, 
Pentameter, or Sapphic metre, to avoid trans- 
gressing any of the foregoing conditions ; and 
yet this is the form most frequently used by 
the writers of the best periods. Their success 
is owing, perhaps, to the fact that these 
writers had a classical education, and were 
familiar with the Latin language and its entire 
vocabulary. 

The occurrence of chronograms on medals, 
in old bocks, inscriptions, and in other ways, 
is very frequent; they may appear as an 
isolated word, a concise motto, or a long 
sentence. A quotation of the exact words 
of Scripture, or of an ancient Latin writer, 
not unfrequently supplies a modern chrono- 
gram. ‘The title-pages of books are some- 
times composed in chronograms, or at least 
are dated by a chronogram motto. In like 
manner the date lurks in the legend on a 
commemorative medal; in such examples 
the date is very seldom superadded in figures. 
There are poetical compositions consisting of 
hundreds of lines, and in one instance of 
more than two thousand lines, all being 
chronograms of particular dates. The scope 
of the application of chronograms is infinite; 
they are scattered over a large extent of works 
on history and biography, and both serious 
and trivial events equally have engaged their 
use. They are met with most plentifully in 
works of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries—in fact, from the thirteenth century 
down to the present time, though in less pro- 
fusion at the two extremes. All this is fully 
established by the large and varied collections 
resulting from my researches. 

By careful observation of examples, and 
keeping in mind the foregoing remarks, it 
will be seen that the date of any circumstance 
may be so indicated with unfailing accuracy, 
and perhaps more perfectly than by ordinary 
figures. A datein figures only, may be damaged 
so as to be only partially legible, while a 
chronogram date partially illegible may be 
restored by recalling the obvious spelling or 
meaning of the injured word. Neatness of 
composition and conciseness of expression 
are desirable qualities, otherwise the chrono- 
gram will be too long and wear a straggling 
appearance ; in order to follow out this con- 
dition, every word should contain one or 


more of the numeral letters). Much more 
might be said as to the special features of 
some of the ten or twenty thousand chrono- 
grams which I have brought into notice, but 
in a general way the examples which are to 
follow will draw the reader’s attention to some 
leading characteristics, and the difficulty they 
seem to present by the array of short and tall 
letters will, it is hoped, be but transient. 
The intention of the chronogram-maker was 
to record dates, not to puzzle the reader. 
One further remark is called for to account 
for the Antiguary’s pages being open to this 
subject. The antiquity of chronograms, as is 
shown by my collections, reaches as far back 
as the year 1210 expressed in the Latin 
language, and the dates 1208 and 1280 in 
the Hebrew language ; the date 1380 appears 
in the Arabic ; these chronograms are beyond 
a!l question contemporaneous with the dates 
themselves, and are not retrospective or 
made at a period subsequent to the events. 
Further researches into Hebrew and Arabic 
manuscripts would probably make us ac- 
quainted with earlier examples. These dates 
stamp the subject with the genuine character 
of antiquity. It is necessary, however, to be on 
one’s guard against “ retrospective” chrono- 
grams; thereis one of the year of the Creation, 
and others of epochs B.c., and others of 
various dates in theearly centuries a.D., which 
were composed in or about the seventeenth 
century. In fact, a chronogram may be com- 
posed for any date, past, present, or future. 
The inspection of the rare old books which 
have furnished my collection, many of them 
beautifully illustrated by engravings, would 
well reward any antiquary for the trouble of 
rambling over the same ground. I have given 
ample references, amounting to several hun- 
dreds, to make known where each old book 
is to be found, the greater part of which are 
to be seen in the British Museum library. 
The following are appropriate examples of 
some interesting features of this extensive 
subject. Achronogram may consist of words 
composed entirely of numeral letters ; such 
are called by the old writers ‘“ Pure chrono- 
grams.” Forinstancethe word LILICIDIVM, 
meaning the slaughter of the lily, is the legend 
on a medal commemorating the battle of 
Tasniers, in Flanders, on September 2, 1709 
when the Duke of Marlborough defeated the 
F 2 
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French ; the device represents a lily, the 
emblem of France, cut down and withered 
by a flash of lightning ; the word gives the 
date 1709. The title of an eulogistic poem 
published at Ratisbon in 1716, on the birth 
of Leopold, son ofthe Emperor Charles VI., 
is “ DILVCVLVM orientis solis Austriaci” 
(The dawn of the Austrian rising sun ;) the 
word gives the date 1716. The birth of this 
Leopold, after a “delay” of several years, 
raised hopes of the people that at last an heir 
to the crown had appeared. Disappointment 
quickly followed ; this rising sun was extin- 
guished by the death of the infant before 
nine months had elapsed. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, he had been made the subject of many 
remarkable chronogrammatic compositions ; 
one volume (the only copy I know of is in 
the library of the Rev. Walter Begley), to be 
seen in the British Museum, contains no less 
than twenty-seven of such by Jesuit authors. 
Prince Charles, afterwards King Charles I. 
of England, went to Spain to woo the Infanta ; 
the circumstance is made much of in a curious 
book entitled “Pax vobis or wit’s changes 
turned in a Latine hexameter of Peace, etc.,” 
by R. Tisdale, London, 1623. The prince 
is supposed to say to her, VVIDVM VICI 
(Uvidum vici), 7 have overcome the sea. This 
is a “pure” chronogram,* giving the date 
1623. One more example of the “ pure” 
can only be recommended for its length ; it 
occurs in an exceedingly curious and rare 
panegyric on the election in 1725 of Chris- 
topher Francis Hutten to be the Prince- 
bishop of Wiirzburg.¢ In the passage from 
which it is extracted two citizens are convers- 
ing about him, and the words are in answer 
to a question as to his merits ; the full mean- 
is obscure even when read along with the 
context, where it is one of several responses 
composed in the same form. There are 
perhaps not more than thirty Latin words 
that can be used in this “pure” fashion, 
which is manifestly unsuitable from the 
exceedingly limited number of words to make 
sense as well as date. 
VIX LVX MICVI, VLLI CIVILI LVCI 
ILLVXI. 
CVI VLLI LVXI, ILLVVIVM ILLVXI, 
CVI VICI. 


* A chronogram is so called where every letter is 
a numeral. 
+ See Chronograms Continued, p. 291. 
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The authors of this curious tract were 
certain brethren of the Franciscan monastery 
at Wiirzburg. It fills several folio pages, a 
leading feature isthe following “programme :” 


Io! BIs, TER Io! } 


VIVatT 
CurISTOPHORVS FRANCISCVs, 
FRANCL£-ORIENTALIS DVX, ET Del 
GRATIA 
nova LVX, 
NEO-EPISCOPVS HERBIPOLENSIS 

PATER PAIRIA. ) 


2.¢., Hurrah, twice and thrice hurrah! long live 
Christopher Francis, Duke of Franconia, and by the 
grace of God, the new light, the new Bishop of Wiirz- 
burg, the father of his country ! 


On these Latin words are formed eight 
different anagrams all proclaiming the merits 
of the bishop; and as the same letters are 
used, the same date, 1725, should be given 
by them: there are, however, two or three 
faults for which the old printer is probably 
to blame. This sort of transposition is called 
achron-anagram. I have collected very many 
examples. 

England has not been so fertile of chrono- 
grams as many other countries of Europe, 
and the quality of those which occur in 
England is generally inferior to that of the 
chronograms composed by foreign scholars. 
Some fairly good ones, however, may be 
selected. The monument of Sir John Gost- 
wick in Willington Church, Bedfordshire, 
shows the epitaph with the date expressed 
thus: EDVaRDVs GostVVyk DrEerVNCtTVs 
EST (Edward Gostwick is dead, 1630). And 
the death of his wife three years after is © 
quaintly expressed by this hexameter: aD PpRo- 
PERATQVE VIRO ConNIVNGIER VXOR AMATO 
And the wife hastens to join her beloved hus- 
band, 1633). Here the archaic form of the 
infinitive “conjungier” for ‘ conjungere ” 
is adopted, because it supplies another letter 
required by the chronogram, 

The monument of Chief Justice Sir John 
Doddridge in the Lady Chapel of Exeter 
Cathedral, who died in 1628, aged 73 years, 
contains the following chronograms. They 
are given incorrectly in Prince’s Worthies 
of Devon; but T quote from a correct trans- 
cript given by Dr. T. N. Brushfield, M.D., in 
the Western Antiquary, No. LXXXX. : 


NVNC ospIT DoDerIcGVs IVDEX. = 1628, 
(Now Fudge Doderige zs dead.) 
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LEARNING ADIEV FoR DoDeRIcE Is 
GONE 
TO FIXE HIS EARTHLIE TO THE HEAVEN- 
LIE THRONE. 
Quo AETATIS? QUOTO SALUTIS DECESSIT? 
EN! Ips—E LETHO EXTINGVITVR. =73. 
DoDerIcVs IVDEX CarVs. = 1628. 

Atwhat age? Inwhat year of salvation did he die? 
Behold! he ts extinguished by death, aged 73. 

The dear Fudge Doderige, 1628. 

Some Latin verses made on the death of 
John Prideaux, Bishop of Worcester, contain 
this very appropriate chronogram date : 
IOHANNES PRIDEAVXVs_ EPISCopVs) _ 1660. 

VVIGoRNI@ MortVVs Est. tes 

Le., ohn Prideaux, Bishop of Worcester, died 1650. 

An epitaph said to be in St. Mary’s Church, 
Taunton, records the death of two sisters, 
Elizabeth and Hannah, who were interred 
together 18th August, 1665, and contains this 
chronogram to mark the years of their birth, 
and to reckon their ages as eleven and eight 
years : 

HERE LEARN TO DIE BETIMES LEAST }=16 

HAPPILIE. 54 
ERE YEE BEGIN TO LIVE YE CoME TO \- 16 

Dye. il 

The inscription which precedes these 
quaint lines gives all the usual particulars ; 
the lines themselves serve to illustrate it by 
conveying a solemn warning to the reader. 

The date of a book published in London 


= 1628, 


is expressed only by the author’s name used 


as a chronogram; the title-page runs 
thus: “Hugo Grotius, his Sophompaneas, or 
Joseph, a tragedy, with annotations by 
FRANCIs GOLDsMITH.” = 1652. 

In the same volume the epitaph of a worthy 
man, Thomas Walters a schoolmaster, is 
given, concluding with this chronogram of 
the month and year of his death (31st 
December, 1651) : 

THE LAsT NIGHT OF DECEMBER =1651. 

HE RESTED FROM ALL HIs LaBors. =1651. 

An ingenious adaptation of a sentence 
from the Old Testament to mark a modern 
date, is to be seen on the stately monument 
in Henry VII’s. Chapel, Westminster Abbey, 
of Ludovic Stuart, Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox, cousin to King James I.; the chrono- 
gram is founded on the words of the Vulgate 
‘Version of 2 Sam. iii. 38, and runs thus : 

AN IGNERATIs QVIA PRINCEPS ET VIR } =1623. 

MaGNnvVs osIIT HODIE. 

Ie., Know ye not that a prince and a great man has 
died this day ? 


The exact words of the Vulgate are, “Num 
ignoratis quoniam princeps et maximus 
cecidit hodie in Israel.” 

These introductory remarks necessarily 
touch only the approaches to the entire 
subject, which it is proposed to follow up in 
the pages of the Axntiguary, endeavouring 
thereby to rescue some very curious matters 
from unmerited oblivion. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Che Smith and iright. 


By J. FREDERICK HODGETTS, LATE PROFESSOR 
AND CROWN EXAMINER AT Moscow. 


$< 
ART II. 

SHE treow-smith, or builder, was not 
regarded with the same respect as 
the smith proper. To a warlike 
tribe despising agriculture the 

man who worked amongst the trees or in 
the fields was not on an equality with 
the freeborn warrior ; consequently in the 
Valhalla of our pagan sires we meet no 
god or goddess of the woods and fields, 
while Vélund is a highly valued member of 
the train of warrior gods grouped about the 
wise and warlike Wodin. 

So the treow-smith became, in a short 
space of time, the wood-wright, working rather 
as a labourer than an artist ; which again is 
singular when we consider the share he had 
in constructing the noble “ dragons” in which 
the kings of the waves first founded the 
empire of that greater England which spreads 
over the whole earth! Equally strange is it 
that in this respect he should in modern 
times have been so completely driven out of 
the field by the smith proper. It is probable 
(though I must observe that this is a mere 
hypothesis of mine) that the higher expres- 
sion smith might have been bestowed on the 
wood-wright as a ship-builder, while the latter 
term was rather indicative of the house- 
builder, who was more specifically referred 
to as the timmerer, or builder. 

The term timmer has assumed the redun- 
dant 4 since the Norman usurpation, living 
now among us as timber, which means wood 
used in building. The rafters of houses, the 
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beams, knees and “ posts” of various kinds, 
forming the chief portion of the skeleton of 
a ship, are collectively known as the diméers, 
while in the cognate German we find a 
carpenter-builder called a Zimmerman, a 
room a Zimmer (that which he has timbered), 
and, finally, the crown of creation is the 
Frauen—zimmer, or female form. 

To the mind of the Viking the first require- 
ment was a sword, the second a shield, the 
third a horse, and the fourth a ship. Of 
these four requirements the horse is the only 
one supplied ready-made by nature; the 
others had to be produced by art. The sub- 
sidiary wants of armour and ornament were 
met in due time with the same amount of 
skill as was expended in the construction of 
the sword and ship. 

My friend Professor Ruskin has well ex- 
pressed the idea of what art is in the words, 
“ Fine art is that in which the hand, the head, 
and the heart of man go together.” If this 
definition be accepted, then there is no pro- 
duction of the fine arts which so completely 
answers to it as the ship. 

The wood-wright’s art produced the ship 
and the house, but, as the former held the 
highest place in the affections of the people 
from whom our Nelsons, Collingwoods, and 
Beresfords are descendants, I will give the 
ship the precedence. 

The Viking ships which brought Hengist 
and Horsa to Britain were perhaps the most 
artistic ever contrived. Their shape was 
admirably adapted to shoot through the water, 
and the flush deck afforded great advantages 
in fighting. The high stem, to which the 
wales were affixed by rings passed over the 
stem itself before the figure-head was placed, 
formed, with the somewhat bluff bows, a 
shield against head seas, while the very name 
ceol or keel, used as a synonym for ship, 
points to the vessel being provided with that 
which rendered it so easy to steer. The 
sheer of the ship, if we except the sudden 
rise of the wales from the bows, was far less 
curved than wé have been led by the fancy 
pictures of these “ dragons” to imagine. The 
accurate model of the dragon recently dis- 
covered, exhibited at the Fisheries Exhibition 
three years ago, showed the sheer to be very 
similar to that of the Victory, while the 
French ships of Nelson’s time were built on 


the plan of the Carthaginian war-galley rather 
than on that of the dragon. This has never 
been pointed out before, but surely there 
may be a lesson to be learned in the fact. 

The hand, heart, and head of men were 
all engaged in the construction of the ship, 
and terms of art employed by our brave and 
skilful forefathers in their nautical phraseo- 
logy have come down to us, who use them 
without inquiring into their actual philological 
sense. The head of the ship was that portion 
which was really in the fifth century adorned 
with the gilt or bronzed head of a horse or 
dragon. The boards were the shields of the 
warriors, hung on the outside over the upper 
wale, and foreshadowing the armour of our 
war-ships of to-day. The expression stern is 
a corruption of two words—steer ern, or 
place of stearing. As the “ boards,” or shields, 
gave their name to the portion of the ship’s 
side to which they were affixed, so the ex- 
pression in board, on board, overboard, in- 
dicated the position of objects in reference 
to the outer defence of the side. Starboard 
was orignally called steerboard, because the 
steering oar (larger than those of the rowers) 
was affixed to the right-hand side of the 
vessel. The left side was, therefore, the 
lower board, or lurking side, away from the 
thick of the fight ; for the sea kings sought to 
engage the starboard side of the enemy, so 
as to cripple his means of steering. 

That these expressions, and those ships live 
now with us, fourteen centuries after the 
brave old artists have passed away, shows, in 
the first place, that they owed their existence 
to the truest art, according to Ruskin’s defini- 
tion. Truly “life is short, but art is long !” 

Connected with the mariner’s art comes the 
weird science of astronomy, so soon and so 
naturally connected with the occult science 
of astrology. Our fathers, in the first 
instance, derived none of their knowledge 
of this science from the Greeks or Romans. 
The navigator required to know the stars of 
his heaven, and, as the Viking was the fore- 
most navigator in the world, we must not be 
surprised at his recognising groups of stars, 
and naming them according to his own 
peculiar taste. Thus he called Ursa Major 
the “ Dog ;” the Lesser Bear was Carlé vagn, 
corrupted into “ Charles’ Wain,” but meaning 
man’s chariot, or the war-chariot of the god 
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of battles, Thor. The three stars forming 
“ Orion’s studded belt” were known to him 
as the “ Distaff of Figga.” The Milky Way he 
named the Street or Path of Winter; while 
the North star, looking down upon him 
as an unchanging sentinel, would naturally 
be regarded as his own especial property— 
his star par excellence. 

This parenthetical reference to a science 
must not lead me out of the beaten trail of 
the av/s known to our ancestors ; and, as we 
take leave of the smith to form acquaintance 
with the wright, we cannot do better than 
meet him on the neutral ground where the 
treow-smith merges nto the treow-wright and 
timmerer (timberer). 

Architecture was not likely to be a favourite 
art with men who loved the ship more than 
the house, and whose habits were not such 
as to chain them for a lengthened period to 
their homes on land. Those homes were 
built of the readily found trunks of trees of 
the grand old forests of the North. ‘They 
were constructed to keep out cold and keep 
in heat, for wood is a very bad conductor of 
heat, and when a well-built wooden house has 
all the interstices between the long trunks of 
which it is built weil stopped up with tow, as 
a ship is caulked, a more comfortable dwel- 
ling cannot well be devised, especially if the 
whole house be covered with snow. The 
object of the early Scandinavian house was 
not to defend the inmate against heat and 
afford him a cool grot, like the marble 
palaces beside the Tiber, with open roof and 
compluvium to let the cold and rain in as 
benefits, but to keep them out and afford the 
inmate warmth. So his hall was constructed 
with a mighty fire in the centre of the flcor, 
from which the circling clouds of smoke as- 
cended to the roof, finding a final exit through 
a hole left on purpose for its passage. The 
walls were hung with thick tapestry, woven 
and embroidered by the lady of the house, in 
her “ bower,” as the apartments of the women 
were collectively called. The various out- 
houses for keeping provisions through the 
winter, for the performance of certain kinds 
of work by the domestics that could not be 
done in the hall, and for the residence of the 
lower class of dependents, sheds for the 
cattle, stalls for the horses, etc., were built 
out, so that a Home was rather a collection of 








houses than one edifice. Hence the expres- 
sion “hamlet” refers to such a small collec- 
tion of little cottages as might have been 
attached to a smaller home. 

The description of the hall of Herot, in 
Beowulf, refers to a home of this kind, and 
our practical ancestors found it answer their 
purpose better to adhere to the old Scandi- 
navian mode of building, which suited their 
tastes and met their wants, rather than to 
copy the imitation Roman villas which they 
found in Britain, or the dome-like mud 
cabins which were still to be found in various 
parts of the country. 

For our stern ancestors were too English 
not to believe in the super-excellence of 
everything of their own invention, and we 
might as well expect an English general of 
the nineteenth century to copy the 
dress, manners, customs, and mode of 
thought of the Maories of New Zealand, as 
to imagine a Pagan yarl of the time of 
Hengist and Horsa copying the arts, manners, 
and customs either of the hated tyrant Rome, 
whom he (or his grandfather) had helped to 
destroy, or those of the despised Kelt, whom 
he cut down and exterminated. 

Nor did the advent of Christianity pro- 
duce any very great change. The eagle’s 
wings vanished from the helmet, and the 
Pagan cross was succeeded by the Christian 
cross as a brooch. Men no longer drank 
healths to Odia, Thor, and the other worthies 
of Valhalla, but to Christ and the Apostles, in 
whose honour they found that they could get 
quite as drunk as under the former régime. 

In the pre-Christian times the worship of 
the deities of Valhalla was conducted in the 
open air, the temples being constructed of 
huge blocks of stone brought into position 
as on Salisbury Plain. This was also the 
place of meeting of the estates of the realm, 
the king taking his stand on the central stones, 
arranged as at Kitt’s Cotty House to form a 
sort of gigantic table on which sacrifices to 
the gods could be made, and from which the 
king could address his yarls, thanes, and 
freemen, who on the surrounding stones 
stood aloft each in his place. 

Such an assemblage of huge rocks, brought 
from a great distance by sheer strength, 
may be met with in many parts of Scandi- 
navia. They are constantly referred to 
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in sagas and lays as _ temple-stones 
and Ting-stones; the English name being 
Doom-stone, or stone of judgment. And 
theirs is precisely the kind of architecture we 
should be likely to expect from these rough- 
and-ready warriors. They brought to their 
gods the offering of their strength, the dearest 
possession that they owned, and by its means 
raised an altar and a temple open to the 
sky—the floor of Valhalla—which should 
defy the only element they dreaded—fire. 
And if Stonehenge may not be regarded as 
fire-proof, what structure in this world may ? 

The first Christian churches were little 
more than mere barns. They were built 
entirely of wood, and the windows were 
unglazed, for even in Christian matters the 
haughty English scorned to copy either the 
subject Kelt orhated Roman. Their houses 
had hitherto been of wood, and the only 
temples (unless we include the groves dedi- 
cated to the gods) were of the huge propor- 
tions of Stonehenge. They had no word for 
stone-mason, and when the time came for 
stone churches to arise, the productions of 
these artists were known by the strange com- 
pound “stdn-getimru,” or stone-timbered, 
which, taking timber to mean wood, looks as 
if borrowed from the Emerald Isle. 

Martial as the Anglo-Saxons were, it would 
not seem that they cared about fortification. 
On the contrary, the old Teutonic or rather 
Scandinavian spirit which led their ancestors 
to despise any further protection from the 
arrows of the foe than the highly prized 
linden-wood shield, induced them to regard 
the earthworks of the Britons and the forts 
of the Romans with undisguised contempt, as 
evidences of cowardice which they lost no 
time in destroying. 

But other portions of the building had to 
be constructed, tiles succeeded the wooden 
shingles, and the ancient tile-wright was em- 
ployed in making the rougher tiles for the 
church-roof. And this brings us to the 
notice of an art in which the Teutons of the 
North appear to have excelled, for Tacitus 
speaks of a delicately executed kind of ribbed 
tile of a semi-cylindrical form made by the 
Northern Germans, which possessed a beauty 
of colour and a brilliancy that no Roman tile 
could present. These semi-cylindrical tiles 
were used for the apex of the roof where the 


wooden shingles joined, and thus prevented 
the water from penetrating that vulnerable 
part. The beauty of the colours of these 
tiles is referred to in Beowulf, when the Hall 
of Herot is described. 

The pillars which sustained the weight of 
the Anglo-Saxon roof, in common with all 
those of the North German or Scandinavian 
structures, were occasionally carved into rude 
resemblances of men, generally meant to 
represent Thor and Odin, but not executed 
with any attempt at skill, being rather memo- 
randa than portraits, on account of the aver- 
sion on the part of these races to represent 
the human form divine. These pillars were 
more frequently tapered away from the centre 
towards the two extremities, a few feet at either 
end remaining mere logs, which were “ by the 
hatchet rudely squared,” so as to produce a 
gigantic sort of balustrade bar or column. 

This balustrade has a peculiar jug-like ap- 
pearance, suggesting the idea of having been 
produced ina lathe. Curiously enough this 
form, so easily produced in wood, appears 
wherever the Scandinavian conqueror im- 
posed his civilization upon a rude nation that 
submitted to his arms, In Russia the traces of 
this jug-like column are to be met with in the 
older churches, and in earlier Saxon remains 
in England the same form is found. Mr. 
Wright has called attention to this form of 
column, which he calls the baluster. 

The two or four carved or bulging pillars 
supporting the roof were viewed with peculiar 
veneration by the English; they were often 
drunk to as a mode of wishing good luck to 
all included by or under the roof which they 
supported. Hence the custom still observed 
in Scotland of drinking “success to your 
roof-tree.” And although from the wide 
meaning of ¢veow, this expression has come to 
mean the beam in the angle of the roof, there 
is no doubt that its primary signification of 
roof-tree really applied to the supporting 
columns. 

With true English pride our forefathers 
adopted in their church architecture forms 
known to their own kith and kin in the Anglia 
which they tried to reproduce in Britain, rather 
than those familiar to the races which they 
either hated or despised, and thus we obtain 
an Anglican Church differing immensely in 
its externals from the churches of Rome— 
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the gable roof with its summit capped by 
semi-cylindrical tiles, the dumpy jar-like 
column and the small slits for windows. 

The cube-like ends of the baluster column 
were subsequently ornamented, but not pro- 
fusely, with tendrils and leaves, recalling the 
woods from whence the roof-trees came, but 
not recalling the Corinthian, Ionic or Doric 
capitals seen in classic architecture ; nor is it 
likely that they should do so. Why, with an 
intensely national feeling (which is only now 
showing signs of decay), should our ancestors 
have adopted anything from the conquered 
race? It has been contended that our ances- 
tors at once succumbed to the superior 
civilization which they found in Britain, and 
which was purely and emphatically Roman ; 
that the Anglo-Saxons were savage barbarians 
who, after the first shock of war was past, 
could not fail to be struck with the superior 
culture of the Romanized Cymri whom they 
cut down. 

This viewis begging the question altogether. 
The English mind is given to colonize, but to 
extend the Znglish feeling wherever it goes, 
rather than to acquire new nationality. The 
English communities in Russia, in Germany, 
and elsewhere, retain their English prejudices 
in spite of climate, association with other 
peoples, and the acquirement of other 
languages. They may quarrel amongst them- 
selves—indeed they always do—but they com- 
bine in despising those amongst whom they 
are thrown. I speak from experience of my 
beloved countrymen all overthe world. This 
rather exaggerated feeling of self-respect is a 
plant of Teutonic or rather Scandinavian 
growth, and we trace it back through the 
Tudor times, through the Plantagenet tyranny, 
through the hatred of the Norman, up to the 
Scandinavian hatred of everything Roman. 

Gildas accuses his countrymen, the Britons, 
smarting under the English ‘sword, of in- 
difference to religion in that they never 
preached the faith to the Saxons or English 
who dwelt near them. From my point of 
view, I don’t think the Kymri were the kind 
of people likely to be successful as mission- 
aries amongst such people as the English. 

Bede’s account of the wholesale slaughter 
of the Britons agrees fully with the testimony 
of the sword, and that intermarriages took 
place is reduced to almost impossibility by 
the peculiar tenets of the sons of Odin, which 


prohibited their marriage with any other than 
daughters of the same race; and, although 
the injunctions of religion are not always much 
regarded by Christians, the pagan warrior of 
the North was scrupulous in the observance 
of the laws of his faith. 

The gross immorality of life to which the 
Britons were prone disgusted the chaste 
warriors, whose ideas of the marriage cove- 
nant were exalted and refined, as is proved 
by the lovely myths of Baldur, Nanna, Freya, 
and indeed all the teachings of their creed, 
which deified woman and made her the friend 
and equal of man. As a rule, the Scandi- 
navian English were accompanied by their 
wives and priestesses, to whom they looked 
up with a sort of holy awe. These ladies 
were not the sort of women to stand associa- 
tion with, such as the British women un- 
doubtedly were, and the union of Rowena 
with a British king was, according to the 
Chronicle of Layamon, regarded as a mesal- 
liance for the lady. 

The Church of England was in limine a 
different thing from the Church of Rome, or 
that branch of it which the English found 
existent in Britain; nor would the hardy 
Northmen accept every dictum of Rome 
herself, because it came with authority. Her 
teachings were taken cum grano salis, and 
not accepted in a hurry without due considera- 
tion; and when Christianity was accepted, 
this was done with the retention of the pagan 
feasts and festivals (which, however, were 
baptized, as it were, into the Church), and 
of the names of the days which, containing 
in their sequence an essence of the whole 
belief of the pagan doctrines, could not very 
well be abolished, and we use them now. 
~The church, then, was not a copy of a 
Roman church. The stunted columns, the 
circular arches, the fretwork ornament on 
the latter, were pure Saxon in design and 
execution; and as pagan observances had, 
as it were, overlapped the customs of the 
new Christian state, so some of the orna- 
ments of the very churches themselves were 
overrun with remnants of paganism. The 
interlaced fragments of serpents are found in 
the designs on Christian church ornaments 
as well as in the illuminations of Christian 
books. 

And the stone-timberers were not called 
architects, nor did they study the works of 
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classical masters to obtain models of houses 
unfitted for the climate of Britain, and un- 
suited to the taste of the English. They are 
often described as tilers, though that word 
really indicated potters or clay-workers in 
general. The tiler proper would furnish the 
tiles for the roof, the delicate porcelain ridge 
covering the angle of the roof, and so many 
portions of the building that the stone- 
timberer became merged in the tiler. In 
more recent times bricks, made of clay, 
were the work of his hands, and the 
ornamental work about the windows of later 
structures were the fruit of his industry. 

The stone-timberer exhibited as strong a 
Scandinavian bent as well can be imagined, 
for the peculiar zigzag pattern of the Saxon 
ornament of the arch is called fretwork, from 
freetewian, to adorn. From the resemblance 
to teeth, this name has been supposed to 
have been given to the ornament, which 
reminds one of the teeth of a saw; and 
indeed the careless orthography of later 
scribes would not justify us in regarding the 
difference between fretan and fretewian as 
decisive either way. This ornament is either 
designed to represent the teeth in the jaws of 
a sea-monster, or is simply a modification of 
the serpent, which was so common an object 
in Saxon ornamentation; while the round 
bluff arch is precisely analogous to the bluff 
bows of the dragon-ship when set up on end, 
like the pilot boats we sometimes see on the 
coast when, their service on the water being 
at an end, they are made to do duty as 
houses on land. The so-called Norman arch 
was nothing but a modification of the Saxon 
arch; it was higher and narrower, but that 
was all. There is a MS. in the Bodleian 
illustrating the poem of Czedmon, and in this 
MS. all the representations of arches are 
invariably of the simple round Saxon form. 

But a church with brilliantly enamelled 
tiles on the roof, bronze or gilt ornaments at 
the gable-ends, a floor inlaid with the same 
kind of tiles, arches decorated with the zig- 
zag fretwork ornament, rich tapestry hang- 
ings round the walls, richly carved oak seats, 
and highly ornamented altar-cloth and pulpit- 
hangings, would not give the spectator the 
idea of being in the land of barbarians, 
although the whole scene would hardly recall 
Rome to an Italian. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Che Statue of “ Lord Bacon.” 


—>——_ 


ia Ria N speaking of Francis Bacon, Lord 
ep Chancellor of England, it has:been 
EAS the custom to give him the title 

of Lord Bacon. This, as all 
students of history know, is an erroneous 
designation, Bacon having been raised to 
the House of Peers as Baron Verulam of 
Verulam, and subsequently having the higher 
dignity of Viscount St. Alban’s bestowed upon 
him. Addison in his many allusions to the 
great philosopher calls him Sir Francis Bacon, 
but upon one occasion quotes a certain prayer 
as the composition of “My Lord Bacon.”* 
Hume the historian, though mentioning his 
name without any prefix of title in some 
passages of his History of England, yet in 
his appendix to the reign of James I. specially 
states that “the great glory of literature in 
this island, during the reign of James, was 
Lord Bacon.” It would be, however, a 
tedious undertaking to refer to the number 
of writers and others who appear to take it 
for granted that the great statesman and 
author was Lord Bacon, and not the proper 
Baron Verulam or Viscount St. Alban’s. The 
force of habit is contagious, and custom holds 
so strong an influence over the majority of 
mankind that it triumphs too frequently over 
correctness and truth. Francis was the son 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon by his second wife 
Anne, a daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke. 
This lady was well versed in the classics and 
could write Greek, and had a lively acquaint- 
ance with the Italian language, sufficient, 
indeed, to enable her to translate an almost 
obscure theologian’s works.t Sir Nicholas 
Bacon was knighted by Queen Elizabeth 
and became Lord Keeper. He was a man 
of great size, so much so that the Queen said 
of him, “Sir Nicholas’ soul lodges well.” 
He was famous for his wit, and is described 
by Fuller as one “cui fuit ingenium subtile 
in corpore crasso ;” and ingenious writers have 
supposed that Shakespeare made the character 
of Sir John Falstaff after the pattern of this 
corpulent statesman. There is a portrait of 
him by an unknown artist in the National 


4 Tatler, No. 267. 
‘ i One Bernardo Ochino, who wrote sermons on 
fate. 
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Portrait Gallery which represents him at the 
age*of sixty-eight. He has heavy gray eyes 
and thick lips, and is dressed in black with 
ruff. The year 1579 is inscribed on one of 
the corners of the picture; also the words 
“ Etatis suz sixty-eight. Mediocria Firma.” 
There was a portrait of him exhibited at the 
First Special Collection of National Portraits 
from the Gallery of the Earl of Verulam.* 
In both a staff is held in the right hand. 
The first man who assumed the surname of 
Bacon was one William, temp. Richard I., a 
great-grandson of Grimbaldus who came over 
at the Conquest ; hence the name is con- 
sidered to be of Norman origin.t Many 
curious derivations have been given as to the 
remote origin of the word, and there is a 
passage in Foulques Fitzwarin which is 
singular and worth quoting: ‘Pus apres 
furent les portes de le chastel ge treblees 
erent, ars e espris par feu que fust illumee de 
bacons e de grece.”f 

The great essayist and the more illustrious 
bearer of the name was born in 1561 at York 
House, in the Strand. In his early years he 
had attracted the notice of Queen Elizabeth, 
who called him her little Lord Keeper. In 
his youth he was delicate, and thus was com- 

elled to cultivate sedentary pursuits rather 
than those active exercises which are habitual 
toboys. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards travelled in the 
suite of Sir Amias Paulet, Ambassador to the 
Court of France. He entered at Gray’s Inn, 
and had chambers in Cony Court.§ Having 
been elected a Bencher and acquired much 
reputation, the Queen appointed him her 
Counsel Extraordinary, so he became the 
first Queen’s Counsel, the dignity conferred 
honoris causa in 1590. This was his first 
advancement, and there is little doubt that 
he was indebted to the Earl of Essex for such 
royal approbation. Indeed, that unhappy 

* The exhibition was on loan to the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, April, 1866. 

f Beacon Hill, near Newark, is pronounced Bacon, 
and thus the word has been presumed to be derived 
from one who has the care of the beacon. 

t A Saxon word equivalent to Bacon means a 
beech-tree, hogs, it is recorded, being fed with beech- 
nuts. 

§ These rooms were burned down on February 17, 
1679. Lord Campbell was in error in stating that 
they were standing when he wrote his Lives of the 
Chancellors. 


nobleman had on many occasions sought to 
obtain preferment for his friend. It is sad 
to contemplate what followed. When Essex 
was on his trial, Bacon appeared against him, 
the object being to curry favour with the 
Queen. After the Earl’s execution he was 
induced to write “A Declaration of the 
Practices and Treasons attempted and com- 
mitted by Robert, Earl of Essex.” It is diffi- 
cult in any way to comprehend the ingrati- 
tude herein exhibited. As some slight de- 
fence, it may be admitted that enormous 
efforts were made by Essex’s enemies to 
compass his overthrow and to terrify the 
friends he possessed to fall from their alle- 
giance to him. There is yet extant amongst 
the State Papers, under date February 16, 
1601, in the examination held in connection 
with “the Earl of Essex affair,” the following 
extract : “ Owen Salisbury seeing Fras. Bacon 
pass by Essex House said: ‘ There is one of 
them, let us pull him in to the doing withal.’* 
Later on, on the 19th of the same month, 
Bacon is advised by the Lord Keeper Eger- 
ton “not to spend too much time on 
matters of less consequence, but to peruse 
carefully the later declaration on the Earl’s 
treason.” ‘Towards the termination of the 
sixteenth century, it is evident that Bacon’s 
conduct in State matters had attracted atten- 
tion. Ina letter of June 12, 1598, addressed 
to the then Attorney-General, there occurs 
this paragraph: “I hope that neither Mr. 
Churchill’s malice nor Mr. Bacon’s conceits 
will hinder a right judgment, and that the 
business will end the beginning of this term.”+ 
When James I. came to the throne the 
fortunes of Bacon improved apace. He be- 
came a member of the Privy Council ; in 1617 
he was appointed Lord Keeper, and in 1618 
Lord Chancellor, and entered the House of 
Peers by the titles already specified. He 
had previously attained the dignities of 
Solicitor and Attorney-General. A com- 
mittee of the Houses of Parliament in 1621 
found him guilty of bribery and corruption. 
He was fined to the extent of £4,000, and 
sentenced to be imprisoned in the Tower so 
long as the King chose to retain him there. 
His imprisonment lasted only a short time, 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1598, 


1601. 
+ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1598. 
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but at its termination he finally quitted the 
Court and retired to Gorhambury, his beauti- 
ful seat in Hertfordshire, there to contem- 
plate the higher advantages of Divine phil- 
osophy, apart from the turmoils of a courtier’s 
life and the greeds attendant upon the self- 
seeking existence he had previously pursued.* 

Such, in brief, was the political and legal 
career of one of the most remarkable men 
of a remarkable age. It is more agreeable 
and more profitable to regard him as the 
leader of new veins of thought, of a phil- 
osophy which took the place of all others, 
and of a facile wit which never degenerates 
into coarseness, or inclines to intellectual 
disorder. His life has been written and his 
works edited by many capable men. To 
enumerate all these would be impossible 
here; one loving editor, however, may be 
singled from the rest, for the manifest reason 
that his work was accomplished by means of 
great perseverance, ability, and directness of 
purpose.t Mr. Basil Montague deserves 
the best thanks of every admirer of Bacon, 
for the zeal and spirit with which he produced 
his sixteen volumes, but still further for 
having been the unconscious means of elicit- 
ing from the pen of Lord Macaulay one of 
the most masterly essays that distinguished 
essayist ever contributed to the pages of 
the Edinburgh Review. Apart from the 
many clever and competent editors and 
writers, special reference must be made to 
Dr. William Rawley, Chaplain to Charles L., 
who was an intimate friend of Bacon’s, and 
who was employed by him in the compilation 
of Sylva Sylvarum. Dr. Rawley, in his 
“Epistle Dedicatorie ” to Charles, says that 
Bacon had contemplated a history of the 
reign of Henry VIII. This, as the dedi- 
cator quaintly remarks, “died under the 
designation merely; there is nothing left.” 
Another observation on the Sylva, or 
Naturall Historie, refers to a speech made 
by the author, and it is “ that this worke of his 
Naturall Historie is the World as God made 

* He wrote his History of Life and Death at 
Gorhambury in 1626, shortly before his death. 

+ Amongst the many able and conscientious men 
who have written the life, collected jthe works, or 
discoursed on the essays, the names of Messrs. 
Spedding, Gantillon, Hepworth Dixon, Birch, etc., 
naturally occur. A later writer, Dr. Edwin Abbott, 
must not be forgotten. 


it, and not as Men have made it, for that it 
hath nothing of Imagination.” In the early 
part of his success in the law, Bacon ex- 
hibited much caution. We find* Sir George 
Coppin writing to Sir Thomas Lake: “I 
have been a suitor to the Lord Chancellor 
and my Lords of Salisbury and Northampton 
to request the pardon of the corporal punish- 
ment of Thomas Finch and Stephen Part- 
ridge, sentenced in the Star Chamber to wear 
papers on their heads in Westminster Hall, 
expressing their fine of £1,000. Sir Francis 
Bacon, who would not draw the pardon 
before he spoke with their Lordships, re- 
ceived their allowance to draw the pardon 
which I send herewith.” Amongst the 
letters patent granted in 1608-1609, is one to 
Peter Edney and George Gill “for tenn yeares 
for the sole making of viols, violins, and 
lutes, with an addition of wyer strings.” This 
is subscribed by Sir Francis Bacon. In the 
year following he writes to the Masters of 
Requests to recommend “ Edw. Cottwin, a 
well-willer to my name and family, in a suit 
for rents detained from him on a strained 
construction of law.”+ A theory sprang up 
some years since, propounded by Miss Delia 
Bacon, that the plays of Shakespeare were 
really written by Bacon, with Sir Walter 
Raleigh as the assistant in the work. This 
highly-absurd notion was fully discussed and 
determined at the time in the columns of the 
Atheneum and in the Fifth Series of Motes 
and Queries. An utter dissimilarity in their 
thoughts, as well as in their condition and 
pursuits, is a manifest contradiction to this 
strange proposition. It is an odd circum- 
stance that no mention of, or allusion to the 
other, is to be found in the writings of either. 

The name and fame of Bacon will rest 
principally on his Zssays. These contain a 
fund of learning, and reach the very highest 
form of inductive philosophy. It is to be 
accepted as a fact that Hobbes, of Malmes- 
bury, aided Bacon in the revision of his works. 
M. Victor Cousin, in Cours de Philosophie, 
states that “Hobbes etait un ami et un 
disciple avoué de Bacon. Nous savons que 
c’est Hobbes qui avec Ben Jonson a traduit 
Yadmirable Anglais de Bacon dans un Latin 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Addenda, 


1608. 
+ Calendar of State Paper, Domestic Addenda, 
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qui a aussi sa beauté.”* His maxims as to 
the perusal of books are full of the wisest 
discrimination, and those relative to the 
plans for a princely palace and a prince-like 
garden afford a very clear insight into the 
exactness of his ideas. One or more of his 
wise sayings taken at random may serve to 
indicate the quality of his mind. “A man,” 
says he, “would do well to carry a pencil in 
his pocket, and write down the thoughts of 
the moment. Those that come unsought for 
are generally the most valuable, and should 
be secured, because they seldom return.” 
And again, on delays: “ Occasion turneth a 
bald noddle after she hath presented her 
locks in front and no hold taken.”+ Bacon 
had a wide acquaintance with the great 
classic authors. He quoted extensively from 
Cicero, Aristotle, Plutarch, Sallust, Osorius, 
and Juvenal, to single out a few. He was 
familiar with the Italian language, as he re- 
fers indirectly to Castiglione, and also to 
Giovanni della Casa, who lived in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. He wrote a 
metrical version of “Certaine Psalmes ;” 
these were printed in quarto, 1625, and were 
dedicated to George Herbert, whom he always 
consulted before publishing any of his works. 
He wrote in Latin on the Advancement and 
Proficiency of Learning, and Memorial of 
Access in Greek. The late Mr. Mackenzie 
Walcott has specified many examples of his 
knowledge of folk-lore. The Sylva Sylvarum, 
or A WNaturall Historie, published after the 
author’s death, speedily ran through three 
editions, and by its quaint directions and 
division into ten centuries, reminds the reader 
of another equally curious volume, the 
Enquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors, 
by Thomas Browne, Doctor of Physick, of 
Norwich. Of his larger productions, they are 
too well known to need any specification 
here.{ At a meeting of the Archzological 
Institute on June 3, 1853, Mr. C. Des- 
borough,. of Bedford, exhibited a miniature 
supposed to be of Bacon; it came originally 
from Bisham Abbey. Another came from 
the collection of Mr. Magniac, and was dated 


Ps M. Cousin’s work was published at Brussels, 
1840. 
+ This passage is said to be taken from the Greek. 
+ He kept commonplace books which bear out 
his counsel in reference to impromptu thoughts. At 
his death he left his library of books to his brother-in- 
law, Sir John Constable. 


1590. This was painted by Samuel Oliver. 
In the National Portrait Gallery is a three- 
quarter portrait, painted by Paul van Somer. 
Here the face is turned towards the right. 
The eyes are brown. He wears moustache 
and beard. The left hand is very promi- 
nently introduced. The Duke of Buccleugh 
possesses a miniature which claims to be the 
most real likeness. Round the portrait is 
inscribed, on a blue background, “Anno Dni., 
1620, AXtatis suze 60.”* The painter’s name 
is unknown.t This miniature is similar in 
general outline to the interesting portrait 
painted by Van Somer, one of the artistic 
treasures preserved at the Earl of Verulam’s 
mansion, Gorhambury, St. Alban’s. This is a 
full length : he wears a high black hat, is in his 
robes, and has the great seal. on a table.{ 
Sir Charles Eastlake was of opinion that 
miniatures in Bacon’s time were always taken 
from the life. 

Specimens of Bacon’s handwriting are 
extant; in one of the frames in the British 
Museum there is a letter of his written to Sir 
John Puckering, and dated 14th of October, 
1595, Twickenham Park, in which he states 
his belief that he was then at the beginning of 
his good fortune. In later years a lease of 
Ioo acres was granted him of this estate. 

In the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, the 
following letter is preserved. It is written 
by Aubrey, who had the information from 
Thomas Hobbes: “The cause of his Lord- 
ship’s death was trying an experiment as he 
was taking the aire in the coach with Dr. 
Witterborne, a Scotchman, physician to the 
King, towards Highgate. Snow lay on the 
ground, and it came into my Lord’s thoughts 
why flesh might not be preserved in snow as 
in salt. They were resolved to try the ex- 
periment ; presently they alighted out of the 
coach, and went into a poore woman’s house 
at the bottom of Highgate Hill and bought a 
hen, and made the woman exenterate it, and 
then stuffed the body with snow, and my 
Lord did help doe it himself. The snow so 
chilled him that he immediately fell so ill 
that he could not returne to his lodgings (I 

* This is the year after the publication of the 
Novum Organum. 

+ Exhibited in 1860 at the Archeological Institute 
and at the Old Masters at Burlington House in 1879. 

+ This was shown amongst the first series of 
national portraits in the Loan Collection at South 
Kensington. 
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suppose then at Gray’s Inn), but went to 
the Earl of Arundell’s house at Highgate, 
where they put him into a good bed, warmed 
with a panne; but it was a damp bed that 
had not been lain in for about a yeare before, 
which gave him such a cold that in two or 
three days, as I remember, he (Thomas 
Hobbes) told me, he died of suffocation.” 
Thus the most scientific philosopher of the 
age died in harness, as it were, dealing in 
practical lessons of wisdom to the end.* 

He was buried by his own desire in the 
Church of St. Michael, near Gorhambury. 
The advowson of this church came to him in 
1607. It was erected by Ulsinus, the sixth 
Abbot of St. Alban’s, in 948. The chancel 
walls and other parts are built of Roman tiles 
brought fromthe city of Verulam. The 
tower is of much later date than the rest of 
the edifice, and belongs to the sixteenth 
century. A marble monument in the shape 
of a statue of Bacon is placed in an arched 
recess in the north wall of the chancel. He 
is habited in his chancellor’s robes. A gown 
is worn over trunk hose with a ruff and a 
broad-brimmed hat. His shoes are pro- 
minent, and are adorned with rosettes. He 
reclines in an armchair with his left-hand 
placed against his cheek. The costume is 
distinctly Jacobean in character, and may be 
compared with a figure of Henry, Prince of 
Wales, as shown in Drayton’s Polyolbion. 
This statue was erected by Sir Thomas 
Meautys, the philosopher’s private secretary, 
and the inscription at its base was written by 
Sir Henry Wotton. It is in Latin, and pro- 
ceeds thus: 

Francisc. Bacon Baro de Verulam Sanct Alb" Vic™ 
Seu notioribus titulis 
Scientiarum lumen Facundiz Lex 
Sic sedebat 
Qui postquam omnia naturalis sapientice 
Et civilis arcana evolvisset 
Nature Decretum explevit 
Composita solvantur 
An. Dni. M.D.CXXVI. 

Etat LXVI. 
Tanti Viri 
Mem 
Thomas Meautys 


Superstitis cultor 
Defuncti admirator 


* Bacon left no issue. ‘Dr. Rawley completely 
refuted a statement of Aubrey’s that a daughter 
survived him. 


An electrotype copy of this interesting 
memorial was purchased by the trustees of 
the National Portrait Gallery in July, 1875, 
and is deposited amongst other electrotype 
productions of historical and royal personages. 
There are several engravings and woodcuts 
of it, foremost amongst them being a very 
choice example in Clutterbuck’s History of 
Hertfordshire.* The face of the statue bears 
resemblance to a small engraved portrait of 
Bacon by Houbraken, which is to be seen in 
the early part of the Biographical Magazine. 
In his will he had desired to be buried in the 
parish church of his mansion-house of 
Gorhambury, where his mother had been 
interred. St. Michael’s Church was further 
endeared to him by being “the only Chris- 
tian church within the walls of ancient 
Verulam.” Sir Nicholas Bacon: was buried 
in Old St. Paul’s, and his effigy lay recumbent, 
clad in complete armour, it being the constant 
custom at that period to put civilians into 
such martial attire.t Many strange asser- 
tions respecting the statue have been made. 
The late Peter Cunningham, in the third 
series of JVotes and Queries, inquired who was 
the sculptor, but no reply was elicited to the 
question. In the second series of the same 
work Mr. W. J. Pinks seeks to know who the 
Dr. King was, alluded to by Thomas Fuller 
in his Worthies. After relating the burial of 
Bacon in St. Michael’s Church, Fuller says, 
“Since I have read that his grave being 
occasionally opened, his scull (the relique of 
civil veneration) was by one King, a doctor of 
physick, made the object of scorn and con- 
tempt ; but he who then derided the dead 
had since become the laughing stock of the 
living.” In another volume of the same 
publication it is stated ‘“ that on the opening 
of a vault near the statue, no trace could be 
found of Bacon’s remains.”"{ The Mew 
Atlantis, a work which was never finished, 
contains an enumeration of objects of many 
kinds, showing the true state of Solomon’s 

* Clutterbuck, in his History of Hertfordshire, says 
that on the pavement north of the communion rails 
are these words : 


——h the body of Sir 
—— Meatys, knt., 
seeming to show that Bacon’s faithful friend was 
buried near him. 
+ Dugdale, p. 71. 
t Second Series, vol. ix, 
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house. In it are statues to those who are 
inventors of value; such statues “ are some of 
brasse, some of marble and touchstone, some 
of cedar and other special woods.” Ben 
Jonson gave expression to his feelings thus 
when Bacon attained his sixtieth year : 


LORD BACON’S BIRTHDAY. 


Hail, happy Genius of this ancient Pile ! 

How comes it all things so about thee smile ? 
The Fire, the Wine, the Men! and in the midst 
Thou stand’st as if some Mystery thou did’st ! 
Pardon, I read it in thy face, the day 

For whose return and many all these pray, 

And sodolI. This is the Sixtieth year 

Since Bacon and thy Lord was born, and here ; 
Son to the grave wise Keeper of the Seal, 
Fame and Foundation of the English Weal. 
What then his Father was, then since is he, 
Now with a Title more to the Degree ; 
England’s High Chancellor : the destinied Heir, 
In his soft Cradle to his Father’s Chair, 

Whose even Thred the Fates spin round and full, 
Out of their choicest and their whitest Wooll. 
’Tis a brave Cause of joy, let it be known, 

For ’twere a narrow gladness, kept thine own. 
Give me a deep-crown’d Bowl, that I may sing 
In raising him, the Wisdom of my King. 


Addison compares Bacon to Aristotle and 
Cicero, and Lord Oxford calls him the 
Prophet of Arts. Sir Nathaniel Bacon left his 


brother a ring valued at twenty shillings. This 
was by will dated June 4, 1614* In an address 
delivered at St. Alban’s on the 2nd of August, 
1869, on the occasion of the assemblage of the 


Archeological Society, the late Lord Lytton 
warmed into eloquence when speaking of 
Gorhambury. He called Bacon the Shake- 
speare of Philosophy. The house where he 
lived in his retirement is a _ picturesque 
ruin. St. Michael’s Church may be reached 
in two ways ; one through the irregular road 
called Fishpool Street, the other by passing 
through a public footway by the banks of the 
river Ver. The hand of Time has not 
materially altered the appearance of the 
houses in the ancient street, or changed the 
pleasant course of the river. 

It would be interesting to discover the 
name of the sculptor of this historic statue. 
In the early part of this century there was a 
tradition that it was wrought in Italy, and thatit 
was removed away from the little church, but 
subsequently restored. Exception has been 
taken to the hat worn in asacred edifice, and 

* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Addenda, 
James I. 


upon this may be based a conjecture as to 
the possibility of the figure having been 
intended as an ornament to some public 
building. There is no resemblance in the 
style or art of the effigy to the bust of Shake- 
speare in the church at Stratford on Avon, 
which was sculptured by Gerard Johnson.. 
WILLIAM BRAILSFORD. 


‘ANDBALL, the forerunner of tennis, 
is a very ancient and popular game, 
and classical writers speak of it 
frequently. Pliny describes how 

Spurinna, a friend, exercised himself in this 
game for the purpose of warding off old age. 
Horace, however, in his famous satire de- 
scribing his journey with Maecenas and 
Virgil from Rome to Brundusium, describes 
how at Capua Mecenas went out to play, 
while he and Virgil took their rest; for ball- 
play [pila], he says, is hurtful to those who 
have weak eyes and a bad digestion (lib. 1, 
serm. v). This, however, is not the opinion 
of more modern players. Sir Thomas Elyot 
in the Governor, 1531, says, ‘‘ Tenese seldome 
used, and for a little space is a good exercise 
for yonge men.” 

In 1456, danger was threatened from 
abroad, and it appears that a proclamation 
was made against the game of tennis, for 
among the payments of the corporation of 
Lydd is an item “to a man crying that the 
wache was to be kept by the see side, and 
that no man sheuld playe at the tenys,”* from 
which we may conclude that it was a popular 
pastime which interfered with the serious 
military duties of the day, and prevented the 
youths from practising archery and other 
manlier sports. 

In the sixteenth century tennis courts were 
common in England, and the game was 
popular with Henry VII., Henry VIII., and 
James I., and Charles II.+ Strutt points 
out that Henry VIII. and Charles II. had 
particular dresses for the game. But this 


* Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, 94. 
¢ Historical MS. Com., v. 521. 
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must have been a very general custom, for it 
is certain that Charles I. also had particular 
dresses. This appears in a very curious way. 
At a time when King and Parliament were at 
war, an application dated November 8, 1643, 
was made by “ the gentleman of his Majesty’s 
robes for a pass for John Daintre, a groom, 
to go to Oxford with four dozen of gloves 
which are much wanted by his Majesty and 
four yards of taby, two ells and a quarter of 
taffety to be a tennis suit, and two pairs of 
garters and roses with silk buttons and other 
necessaries for making up the suit.” ‘This 
application it appears was granted by the 
Parliament, and his Majesty obtained his 
tennis suit from London which his enemies 
held in force, and the whole transaction affords 
a quaint example of the courtesies which 
were exchanged between the contending 
parties. Charles I. had been told by his 
father to play “at the caitche or tennise,” 
although but moderately, not making a craft 
of them. 

Charles II. very soon began playing after 
his restoration to the throne, and he used 
Henry VIII.’s courts at Whitehall and at 
Hampton. In the winter of 1661 he used to 
ride to Hampton Court often and back again 
the same day, but “ most of his exercise is 
the tennis court in the morning ,when he doth 
not ride abroad.” In 1663 Pepys records 
that “ walking through Whitehall I heard the 
King was gone to play at tennis, so I down 
to the tennis court and saw him and Sir 
Arthur Slingsby play against my Lord of 
Suffolke and my Lord Chesterfield. The 
King beat three and lost two sets ; they all, 
and he particularly, playing well, I thought.” 
And again, in 1667, the old Court gossiper 
tells us that he “‘ went to see a great match 
at tennis between Prince Rupert and one 
Captain Cooke against Bob May and the 
elder Chichly, where the King was and the 
Court, and it seems they are the best players 
at tennis in the nation. But this puts me in 
mind of what I observed in the morning, that 
the King playing at tennis had a steele yard 
carried to him, and I was told it was to 
weigh him after he had done playing ; and at 
noon Mr. Ashburnham told me that it was 
only the King’s curiosity which he usually 
hath of weighing himself before and after his 
play, to see how much he loses in weight by 
playing ; and this day he lost 44 lbs.” 


Betting was customary at the game in 
Henry VIIIJ.’s time and later. Daneau, a 
French writer of 1586, after laying it down 
that money won at play could not be re- 
covered at law, makes an exception in favour 
of money won at “the Tenese play which 
hath found so much favour to be specially 
priuileged in some cities and places by the 
priuate lawes of their countrey, that if a 
manne do winne thereat some little portion 
or smal pitaunce of money (as namely a groate 
or sixe pence, or thereabouts), he may judici- 
ally demand and recover the same.” But 
this was but a very questionable privilege, for 
many brawls are recorded as having occurred 
in the tennis courts. In 1661 a quarrel took 
place between Lord Taaffe and Sir William 
Keith. ‘The dispute,” says the relator, “ was 
only for three royals and a half at tennis. 
Sir William Keith was slain upon the place ; 
upon this great occasion also were engaged 
four persons besides the principals. Upon 
Taaffe’s side Dick Talbot fought and wounded 
Dick Hopton in two places, and on Taaffe’s 
side again one Dain fought with Sir William 
Fleming, but no hurt done.”* 

ANDREW HIBBERT. 


The Antiquary’s Mote-Book, 


—g——_ 


Provincial Coffee-Houses.— Coffee- 
houses existed in country towns as well as in 
the metropolis, as appears from a token taken 
from Golding’s Suffolk Coinage. 

Obverse: RO + STANTON « AT : THE * COFFEE= 

A hand pouring coffee from an urn into 
a cup. 

Reverse: HOVSE + IN* ST ‘ EDMVNDS « BVRY: = 
Id. 1669. 

This coffee-house was situatein the Hatter’s 
Street in 1730, says Golding, and he further 
entersinto thesubject of coffee as described by 
a writer (whose name he does not give) in 
1659: ‘This coffee drink hath caused a 
great sobriety amongst all nations ; appren- 
tices and clerks used to take their morning 
draughts in ale, beer, or wine that often 
made them unfit for business, now they play 
the good-fellows in this wakeful and civil 
drink.” Coffee-houses, it further appears, had 


* Historical MS, Com., v. 147. 
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in 1663 to be licensed at the Sessions ; but: 
in 1675, by proclamation, they were closed 
as being seminaries of sedition ; but by another 
royal proclamation, issued a few days after, 
this order was annulled. In the Bury Post 
March 26, 1878, the following copy of a long 
broadside, published in London in 1667, ap- 
pears, and describes the principal subjects 
of coffee-house conversation : 


News from the Coffee-house, or Newsmongers’ Hall. 
You that delight in wit and mirth 
And long to hear such news 
As come from all parts of the earth, 
Dutch, and Danes, and Turks, and Jews, 
I'll send you to a rendezvous 
Where it is smoking new ; 
Go hear it at the coffee-house, 
It cannot but be true. 

In old prints of Bury, besides the above- 
mentioned coffee-house in Hatter’s Street, 
there is one shown standing between St. 
James’s Church and the Norman Tower ; and 
on Warren’s plan of the town, dated 1776, it 
is called ‘“‘ Widows Coffee-House.” It appears 
to have been kept by Letitia Rookes, who 
died in 1782. From the following announce- 
ment in the Bury Post of that date it appears 
that a coffee-house existed in the town in 
1808 : 

Bury St. Edmunds, March 21, 1808.”— 
“The subscribers to the new coffee-house 
at the ‘Six Bells Inn,’ may introduce any 
gentleman not residing in Bury during the 
Assize week. Six daily morning and evening 
London newspapers, together with the County 
papers, are received at the Coffee-room.” 

Norwich Castle aJubilee Offering. — 
A graceful act, commemorative of the much- 
celebrated Jubilee of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria’s reign, has just taken place at Nor- 
wich ; an event probably destined to be 
longer remembered by the nation than the 
great local pageant just brought to a close in 
this ancient city, as throughout the realm, 
colonies, and the great empire over which 
our much-loved and glorious Queen has the 
honour and satisfaction to reign. Within 
the past few weeks, the noble and royal 
Castle of Norwich has ceased to be a “ den 
of thieves :” the prisoners have all been re- 
moved therefrom, and Norwich Castle is in 
future to have a new and brighter glory in 
its conversion from a prison to a place of 
public instruction and amusement. This 

VOL. XVI. 


noble structure of gray-stone and granite 
walls stands in the very heart of the 
old cathedral city, now the capital of the 
Eastern Counties, and so remarkable for the 
number as for the antiquity of its many 
churches, for its manufactures, and, it may 
now be said, for the loyalty of its inhabitants. 
The castle surmounts a conical hill of con- 
siderable height and circumference, sur- 
rounded by a moat formerly of great depth 
and width, and mounds and ditches and other 
fortifications of earth, which, though long 
since demolished, may still be traced in the 
physical features of the locality. ‘There were 
formerly three of these ramparts and ditches 
surrounding three sides of the castle-hill, and 
it was nearly surrounded by water in primi- 
tive times. The order of the Castle-Keep, 
which is a square structure, battlemented and 
crenellated in the usual manner, is that of the 
Normans, and the earlier castle seems to have 
been renovated after the Norman Conquest, 
for there is a good bit of Norman work still 
to be found there. Bloomfield, the Norfolk 
historian, says that Thomas de Brotherton 
restored it, but others say the Bigods,* who 
had the Constableship, except at two or three 
short intervals, from the Conquest till that 
family became extinct. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that Norwich pos- 
sessed a castle on the same site long before 
the Conquest of William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy. Tradition even asserts that Cesar 
took it before the time of Christ, and 
there is evidence of a scientific character to 
show that the castle, so far at least as its 
earthworks are concerned, is of early 
British origin. The hill itself isin great part 
made, and the other fortifications of earth 
were also entirely artificial. Several histo- 
rians assign the earliest masonic castle to 
Offa, the first of the East Anglian kings ; 
and it appears pretty clear that Canute visited 
it and made it an occasional residence. That 
a castle crowned its heights before the Con- 
quest appears obvious from the fact that 
Ralfe de Weyer, Earl of Norfolk, in the 
reign of the Confessor, held it of that King ; 
and at Edward’s death defied William, not 


* The mistake as to who restored the castle at that 
period arose from an error of Camden’s, who mistook 
the arms on the wall of the chief entrance, to have 
been those of Bigod, instead as of Brotherton. 
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only by his marriage here with Earl Here- 
ford’s daughter, but also by doing his best 
to raise successful rebellion with the view of 
driving the Conqueror out of England. Earl 
Ralfe had been in great favour with King 
Edward, and might have been with the Duke- 
King ; but his sympathies were too English 
to admit of it. After the Earl retired to the 
Continent, at his lady’s earnest request, the 
Countess long defied the Conqueror’s power 
in her strong castle of Norwich, and was able, 
after a prolonged siege, to make her own 
terms with the King, and secure for herself a 
safe passage to her husband oversea. These 
incidents, admirable and simple though they 
be, reveal positive evidence of a pre-Norman 
Castle that cannot fairly or reasonably be dis- 
puted. There are several other similar his- 
torical occurrences connected with this old 
castle which give it a strong national character. 
I have discovered, on close inquiry, that there 
is little reason to doubt this royal castle, 
when the King’s Prison, had many noble 
personages interned in it. Indeed, there 
remains scarcely any doubt in my mind that 
it was here that the unfortunate Prince Arthur 
was kept confined during his weak but 
treacherous uncle’s pleasure.—A. LEIGH 
HUunTr. 


Additions to Ritson’s Bibliographia 
Poetica.—The following are selected notes 
from my copy of Ritson. Two or three other 
annotated copies of the work exist. Two were 
in the possession of the late Sir Frederic 
Madden and the late Mr. Yeowell; and two 
others were sold among Mr. Payne Collier’s 
books. Mr. Yeowell informed me, May 9, 
1870, that his copy was chiefly valuable 
on account of its references to the bio- 
graphies of the poets. Much material for an 
enlarged and improved edition of Ritson, 
should such ever be demanded, exists in 
Blades’s Caxton, Halliwell’s ASS. Rarities 
at Cambridge, 1841, my own bibliographical 
works, etc. When I call these selected notes, 
I mean that I restrict myself to the most 
important features, and do not attempt to 
introduce minor corrections of the text, which 
would be an endless task.—W. C. Hazuirv. 


Fourteenth century.]—Gower, John. Vox 
Clamantis. Printed for the Roxburgh Club, 


1850, 4to. The first intimation which we 
seem to have of it in print is in the form of 
an extract from some MS. of the poem, with 
an English translation, in Stow’s Chronicle, 
ed. 1573, sign. Ii 2. 


Fifteenth century.]|—Andrews, Abraham, 
wrote Zhe Hunting of the Green Lion in 
Ashmole’s Zheatrum, 4to., 1652. 

Bradshaw, Henry. Life of St. Werburgh, 
4to., 1521. A MS, is in the library of Baliol 
College, Oxford. 

Brereton, Humphry, squire to Elizabeth 
of York, wrote, about 1486, Zhe Afost Pleasant 
Song of Lady Bessy, of which two MSS., 
neither very early, are known. Printed by 
Percy Society, and in Palatine Anthology, 
1850. 

Dageby. John de Dageby, or Wageby, is 
only noticed here because he has been 
erroneously said to be the author of a poem 
called Clavis Scientia, which is merely one 
of the many extant copies of Richard Rolle’s 
Pricke of Conscience. The same may be said 
of Thomas Asheburne, whom Ritson cites as 
the writer of a piece called De Contemptu 
Mundi, an imperfect copy in Cotton MS. of 
the same production. 

Godwhen, A., wrote two or more ballads 
in or about the time of Henry VI., preserved 
in MS. Univ. Lib. Camb., Ff. i. 6, and 
printed in Religuie Antique, 1841, pp. 25-6. 
Perhaps the other pieces there found are by 
the same hand, and he may have been related 
to Christopher Goodwyn, the writer of two 
dull poems, not printed till the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

Hampton of Worcester. Ritson states 
that this individual appears to have been 
retained at the Court of Henry VII. for 
making of ballads, and his authority was, it 
seems, Steevens’s Shakespeare. But the fact 
is that Steevens himself only knew of Hamp- 
ton from a single entry in the King’s Privy 
Purse Expenses under 1495 (not 1498), 
where he receives 41 for this service. We 
hear and know no more of him. 

Hoccleve, Thomas. Consolatio sibi Oblata. 
In verse. Folio MS. on vellum, said to be 
of the fourteenth century. Queen’s Coll. 
Camb. (Horne’s Cat., ii. 1000.) 

Hylton, Walter. At the end of the edition 
of his Scala Perfectionis, printed with his 
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Devout Book by W. de Worde, in 1533, are 
a few doggerel lines, possibly by the author. 

Idle, Peter (?.a nom de plume). An extract 
from his Justructions to his Son is given in 
Mr. Furnivall’s Courtesy volume, E.E.T.S. 
Extra series, 1869, p. 109. 

Lichfield, William, parson of All Hallows, 
Thames Street, ob. 1447, wrote Zhe Com- 
plaint between God and Man in seventy-two 
octave stanzas, in a folio MS. volume on paper 
in the Huth Library. It was printed by W. 
de Worde under the title of the Remorse of 
Conscience. 

Lydgate, John. Zhe Life of Our Lady. 
This is not very rare in MS., but nearly all 
the MSS. copies known are in public libraries. 
In one which was formerly, however, in the 
Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica, very legibly written 
on vellum, with pretty initials, the variations 
from Caxton’s text are noted in the margins. 
See a notice of a MS. of Lydgate’s Siege of 
Troy, folio on vellum, in Fry’s Bib. ALemor- 
anda, 1816, pp. 45-53, with extracts. The 
Huth MS., above mentioned, also contains 
texts of the Horse, Sheep, and Goose, and the 
Chorle and the Bird, of which the latter 
at all events is a translation. In the 
Public Library at Cambridge exists an 
unique copy of the Vertue of y* Masse, a 
metrical translation or paraphrase by Lyd- 
gate. I printed it in my Fugitive Tracts, 1875, 
first series. It had not been previously 
identified as his to my knowledge. The 
verse tract commencing, “ Gallants, England 
may waile,” etc. (Ritson, p. 80), appears to 
be the same as the Zreatise of a Gallant, 
printed by De Worde, and inserted in my 
Popular Poetry. It is not likely, however, to 
have been Lydgate’s. 

Ryman, James, composed in 1482 some 
~— poems, preserved in Publ. Lib. Camb. 

e, i. 12. 

Skelton, John. The British Museum some 
years ago acquired a MS. of Latin poems by 
this writer ; and a second Skelton MS. was 
sold at Bragge’s sale in 1876. A John 
Skelton occurs in the Howard Household 
Books, edited by Collier, 1844. The metrical 
account of the Battle of Flodden in Dyce’s 
edition is now known to have been printed 
at the time. I have taken an opportunity 
of showing that it, in fact, forms part of the 
verse tract furnishing a narrative of the same 


event. (Bibl. Coll. and Notes, 1887, 
Pp. 233-) 

Talbot, John, first Earl of Shrewsbury, 
K.G., who fell at the Battle of Chatillon in 
1453, is perhaps the author of certain English 
hymns and verses in the Zalbot Prayer- 
Book, an illuminated MS. of the fifteenth 
century. 

Waton, Bertram. Of the two pieces men- 
tioned by Ritson, Waton wrote (or perhaps 
merely copied) the second. Mr. Furnivall 
has printed two texts of it. 


Sixteenth century. |—A. C. has two stanzas 
before Breton’s Will of Wit, 1597, “Ad 
Lectorem De Authore ;” but in the edition 
of 1606 they are said to be by Anonymus. 

Allen, John, of Baliol College, Oxford, 
wrote a few short copies of verses in a copy 
of Whitney’s Zmblems, 4to., 1586, including 
a poem of fourteen lines addressed to the 
author. 

Askewe, Anne. The ballad referred to by 
Ritson, p. 117, was doubtless composed by 
some ballad-monger, and sung, perhaps, in 
her name. P 

Avale, John. Avales is mentioned in the 
Examination of Edward Underhill, 1559, 
Arber’s Garner, iv. 88. He was not im- 
possibly related to Levilke Avale, author of 
the Commeration of Bishop Bonner, 1569, 
in verse, and doubtless the Ze. A., who has 
verses to the reader at the end of the History 
of Lucrece, and Eurialus, 1560. 

B. W., translator of Vida’s poem on Chess, 
1597. He was probably the same person 
who has verses before Sa/macis and Herma- 
phroditus, 1602, and the Metamorphosis of 
Tobacco, 1602. 

Babington, Anthony, of Warrington, is con- 
cluded to have been the editor of Zngland’s 
Helicon, 4to., 1600, and the same person who 
has lines before Bodenham’s Belvidere, 1600. 
See the Address before the former work to 
Mr. Nicholas Wanton and Mr. George Fawcet. 
In a curious 4to. MS. containing poems by 
Breton and others, some of which were sub- 
sequently inserted in Zngland’s Helicon with 
a modernized spelling, occurs his autograph, 
thus—“ Anthonie Babington of Warrington, 
1596.” 

Barnfield, Richard. Ritson’s account of 
the editions of his works is very misleading. 

G—2 
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There were only the Affectionate Shepherd, 
1594; Cynthia, 1595 (the last figure altered 
in the Isham copy to 6); and the A/tscel/aneous 
Poems, 1598 and 1605. 

Batt, R. F. Anthony, appears to be entitled 
to the credit of translating a “ Hymne of the 
Glory of Paradyse,” by Peter Damian, at 
p- 95-6 of St. Augustine’s Heavenly Treasure 
of Comfortable Meditations, translated by Batt, 
8vo., St. Omers, 1624. 

Becon, Thomas. In the three folio volumes 
of his works there are certain matters in verse 
not named by Ritson—vide/icet, his JVosegay, 
his Mew Year's Gift, Invective against Swear- 
ing, and his Diéalogue between the Angel of 
God and the Shepherds in the Fields, the last- 
cited piece extending to sixteen leaves. 

Bishop, John, wrote fourteen lines of verse 
in a copy of Cranmer’s Bible, folio, 1541, 
sold at Sotheby’s, 18th June, 1878, No. 72. 

Bloomfield, Sir William, Monk of Bury. 
An imperfect copy of his Regiment of Life is in 
the Public Library at Cambridge. 

Bracegirdle, —, executed a metrical ver- 
sion in English of Boethius De Consolatione 
Phiiosophia (Add. MS. B.M. 11,401). 

Breton, Nicholas. Ritson’s article on this 
writer is almost useless. There seems to be 
no real authority for attributing to him 4 
Smale Handfull of Fragrant Flowers, 12mo., 
1575, merely because the tract bears the 
initials N. B. 

Brian (or Bryan), Sir Francis. He accom- 
panied the Protector Somerset’s expedition to 
Scotland in 1547. See Holinshed, ed. 1808, 
iii. 868. 

Browne, Thomas, of Lincoln’s Inn. Is 
this the same person who is mentioned in 
Gascoigue’s Device of a Pageant, etc., and by 
Turbervile in his Poems, 1570, fol. 67? 
Thomas Browne, Prebendary of Westminster, 
has eighteen lines of Latin hexameters and 
pentameters before Edward Grant’s Spici- 
legium, 1575. There was a later Thomas 
Browne, possibly related to William Browne 
the poet. See my Jnedited Poetical Miscel- 
lanies, 1870, Notes. 


Burnaby, Thomas. Surely this is the 


Thomas Barnaby, Esquire, to whom Greene 
dedicated his Quip and his Mourning-Gar- 
ment. In his Ciceronis Amo., 1589, however, 
he spells the name as it is given by Ritson. 
Burton, Francis, left a 4to. MS. volume 


of poems, anagrams, riddles, epitaphs, and 
acrostics, including a New Year's gift to his 
mother, Mrs. Margaret Burton. Bishop 
Percy’s Sale Catalogue, Sotheby’s, April 29, 
1884, No. 85. 

Cade, Robert, wrote in a sort of doggerel 
verse the Pedigrees of the Families of Staunton 
and Skeffington. See Thoroton’s JVottingham- 
shire, 1677, p. 159. 

C.G. A Pitious Platforme of an Oppressed 
Mynde [about 1580], 8vo. Probably by the 
George Colclough who wrote Zhe Spectacle to 
Repentance, 8vo., 157, of which a copy is in 
the Museum. The latter is also in verse. 

Calvin, John. Sermons, translated by A. L., 
8vo., 1560. At the end, on eight leaves, 
occurs “A Meditation of a Penitent Sinner: 
written in Answer of a Paraphrase vpon the 
51. Psalme of David,” in verse, by the trans- 
lator’s friend, who, not having named him or 
her self, has obliged me to place the lucubra- 
tion here. 

Camden, William. Probably his earliest 
appearance in print was as the contributor 
of a copy of verses to Grant’s Spicilegium, 


1575: 

Candido, Il = Matthew Gwynne, gwyn 
in Welsh signifying white. In a copy of 
Florio’s Dictionary, 1598, a contemporary 
hand ascribes the lines signed “ Il Candido” 
to Gwynne. 

Careless, John. In the Letters of Cranmer, 
Ridley, etc., printed in 1564, at p. 654, occurs 
‘A Swete and Heauenly Exercise,” by John 
Careless, in twenty-eight stanzas of four lines 
each. Again, at pp. 639-40, are some verses 
which he wrote in Mistress Jane Glascock’s 
book. 

Carlisle, Christopher, has some verses be- 
fore Googe’s Palingenius, 1565. He wasa 
contributor to the Funeral Elegies on the 
death of Bucer, 1551, and on that of the 
two Brandons, same date. Warton mentions 
other occasional effusions by him. There is 
his Memoir in Athene Cantab., ii. 34-5. His 
new version of the Psalms remains in MS. 
(P. L, Camb., Ff. v. 6). 

Cavendish, Richard, prefixed to C. Watson’s 
MS. History of Durham, 1573-4, some lines 
headed “ Ri. Cavend. to the Citye of Duresm.” 
See Surtees iv. 171. 

Comander, Robert, wrote some Latin lines 
on Hugh Shadwell and other poetical miscel- 
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lanies, which I only know from a folio MS. 
commonplace-book of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, belonging to the Smijth or Smith family 
of Hilhall, Essex, descended from Sir Thomas 
Smith, Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth, 
and author of the well-known work De Repub- 
lich Anglorum, 1583. 

Coke, John, Clerk of the King’s Recog- 
nisances under Edward VI., has at the end of 
his Debate between the Heralds of England and 
France, 8vo., 1550 (a reply to a French tract 
supposed to have been written about 1460 by 
Charles Duke of Orleans), “ The Message sent 
by John Coke, compyler of this small treatyse 
to such as be enemyes to our Soueraygne 
Lorde kynge Edwarde the vi. and to his 
Realmes of Englande and Irlande,’ eight 
stanzas. 

Colse, Peter, wrote Penelope's Complaint, 
4to., 1596, which, though purporting to be 
taken out of Homer’s Odyssey, is claimed by 
the author Colse as an original production. 

Copland, Robert, the younger, wrote a 
series of poems entitled Zhe seuen sorowes of 
women, when theyr husbandes be deade, printed 
by W. Copland in Lothbury in 4to. On the 
back of the title are eight lines of verse called 
“The excuse of the Authour,” which is fol- 
lowed by a prologue in the form of a dialogue 
between Copland and Quidam. This writer 
was no doubt the same person who produced 
Jy! of Brainford’s Testament and the ye 
Way to the Spyttal Hous, hitherto ascribed to 
the printer of the same name. But the latter 
was said in 1542 to be the oldest printer in 
England. He was concerned so early as 
1506 in the recension of the Shepherds’ 
Calendar, printed that year by Pynson ; and 
as the Seven Sorrows of Women came from 
the press of W. Copland after his removal to 
Lothbury, where he certainly remained as 
late as 1567, and as the Seven Sorrows and 
the Hye Way to the Spyttal Hous seem to 
bear indications of having proceeded from 
the same pen, I apprehend that both were 
written by a son of the first Robert Copland, 
who inherited his father’s literary taste and 
ability. 

Coote, Edward, schoolmaster, has some 
curious English verses (given in my little 
volume on School-Books) in his Luglish 
Schoolmaster, 1596. 

Cornwallis, Sir William, wrote an epitaph 
in three 6-line stanzas (printed by Lysons, 


Environs, 1st ed., ii. 468) on his mother, 
Lucy, Lady Latimer, who was buried at 
Hackney in 1582. 

Coryat, George. Wrote poems printed 
with his son’s Crudities, 4to., 1611. 

Coverdale, Miles, has some matter in the 
form of verse at the end of his Zxhortation to 
Customable Swearers, first printed about 
1543- 

Cox, Richard, Bishop of Ely (1498-1581). 
In the library C.C.C., Cambridge, is a MS. 
(No. 168) containing some fragments by him, 
partly in verse. See Six Ballads with 
Burdens, Percy Society, Introd. 

Cudden, Richard, of Gray’s Inn, contri- 
buted poems to Whetstone’s Rock of Regard, 
1576. See Collier’s 47b/. Cat., ii. 504. 

D. H. The verses in the Paradise of 
Dainty Devices on the death of Master John 
Barnaby under these initials do not occur in 
the edition of 1576. Barnaby, in fact, died 
only January 25, 1579-80. 

Dallington, Robert. He was M.A. of Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge. He has an epitaph 
on Sir W. Buttes in the little collection 
edited by him in 1583. See Corser’s Collec- 
taned, iii. 211. 

Darnley, Henry, Lord, has a poem in 
* Ancient Scottish Poems from the Bannatyne 
MS.,” 1770; and John Elder, in his “ Letter 
sent into Scotland,” etc., 1555, states to 
Darnley’s uncle that he sent him “certaine 
verses and adages written with the hande of 
the Lorde Henry Stuarde lorde Dernley, 
your nephew, which he wrot this tyme 
tweluemoneth: I beinge with him then at 
Temple Newsome in Yorkshire.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE examination of the place of interment of the 
heart of Bishop Nicholas de Ely was accomplished 
by the Dean of Winchester, Dr. Kitchen, with 
reverential care. A square of Purbeck marble was 
found within the wall resting on a block of free- 
stone. The former, carefully removed, revealed a 
plate of lead sunk in a groove and slightly raised in 
the centre, and there was an inscription on the lead: 
‘*Hic humatum est cor Nicholai Hely, qui obiit 
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anno MCCLXXIX, Pridie Idus Februari.”” On remov- 
ing the lead the receptacle of the heart was found in 
a cavity in the stone. It was a pewter vase, carefully 
wrapped round with a silken or damask napkin, which 
was fringed and sown round the neck of the vessel. 
The covering was not removed, and as soon as Mr. 
F. J. Baigent, the antiquary, had taken a sketch of 
the object, the stones, etc., it was replaced and 
covered. An inscription of Bishop Fox’s, placed 
when he built the parcloses, records that the Bishop’s 
heart is within the wall, and that his body is at 
Waverley Abbey (Farnham), a house to which he was 
a great benefactor. The Dean’s investigations prove 
the absolute correctness of Fox’s inscriptions, and of 
the interments beneath. 


The remains of a cemetery belonging to the age of 
the Gauls have recently been discovered in Paris, in 
the old Faubourg St. Germain, at the corner of Rocroi 
and Bellechasse Streets. Fifty-two tombs have been 
found, with skeletons, most of which are of women 
and children. Only twelve are of men. Many 
weapons and implements have also been unearthed : 
swords, lances, shields, and bronze and iron instru- 
ments of all descriptions. 


The famous historical tobacco-box belonging to the 
Past Overseers Society, in its valuable cases, has 
been exhibited at the Town Hall, Westminster, by 
Mr. Zephaniah King, the overseer of St. Margaret’s, 
at present in charge of the unique curiosity. A large 
number of distinguished visitors were invited to view 
the box and its many silver inscribed plates, which 
form a history of the chief events having more or less 
reference to the royal parish since the year 1714. 
Some interesting account-books, dating from 1530, 
recording the ancient parochial payments and expenses, 
were also shown, and excited a large amount of 
interest. 


The ruins of Strata Florida Abbey are now being 
excavated by Mr. Stephen W. Williams. The abbey 
was burnt down during the wars between Edward I. 
and the Welsh, and subsequently rebuilt. It appears 
to have flourished until the dissolution of the monas- 
teries in the reign of Henry VIII., when it gradually 
fell into ruin, and all that now remains above ground 
is a fragment of the north transept wall, a portion of 
the west wall of the nave, with the great western door- 
way, and the west window of the south aisle. Mr. 
Williams has already uncovered most of the founda- 
tions of the Abbey Church, so as to ascertain with 
accuracy the plan of the building, and during the 
progress of excavation has discovered many interesting 
fragments of moulded stonework, encaustic and glazed 
tile pavements, the piers of the nave, the piers of the 
great central tower, and the eastern chapels of the 
north and south transepts. It is hoped that funds will 


be forthcoming to clear the entire area, since there is 
little doubt if this were done many most interesting 
facts would be elucidated, as it was for several cen- 
turies the burial-place of the Princes of Wales. 


The coronation chair has suffered most abominably 
during the Jubilee preparations. It was daubed with 
a brown stain, to make all the parts ‘‘ harmonious.” 
But after this had been made public through 
the Atheneum, Mr. H. H. Howorth, M.P., the 
Chief Commissioner of Works said, in answer to a 
question put to him in the House, that ‘‘ there was no 
foundation for the alarming suggestion made in the 
question.” This positive statement seemed strange to 
those who had lately seen the chair, and Mr. St. John 
Hope and others went to look at it again. They 
found a man busy at work scouring off the stuff which 
they had been officially informed had never been put 
on. The man, says the Atheneum, not being an 
official, gave plain answers to the plain questions that 


were put to him, and said that he had stained the 


chair himself, and had done it by the order of Mr. 
Banting. Mr. Banting is a highly respectable under- 
taker, whom the Office of Works employed to fit up 
the church for the ceremony of last week, and we have 


no objection to make to their selection. What we do . 


object to is that Westminster Abbey and its priceless 
contents should be handed over to a tradesman who is 
practically left to do as he likes there. It is clear that 
the First Commissioner himself knew nothing about 
what was done, and those immediately under him 
probably knew no more. It is little short of monstrous 
that this historical monument should be carefully 
guarded by the Dean for 364 days out of the year, and 
then given over to the ignorant handling of men who 
on any other occasion would be bidden to “ stand off,” 
even if they ventured to touch it as a slight act of 
veneration. When will the English people compel 
their Government to conserve monuments, the destruc- 
tion of which would be irreparable ? 


In the course of draining operations on the Bracken- 
ridge Moss, near Strathaven, belonging to Mr. John 
Hastie, a roughly-constructed coffin was unearthed, 
and on opening it the marvellous sight presented itself 
of a youth dressed after the fashion of a hundred 
years ago—large black Kilmarnock bonnet, blue 
jacket, knee breeches of the same hue, and shoes 
with buckles. The Hasties have owned and farmed 
the Brackenridge for several centuries, and the pre- 
sent discovery is a curious corroboration of a tradition 
preserved in the family and well known in the district, 
that a century ago a herd-lad belonging to Darvel, 
Ayrshire—his name unknown—in rage, or under a 
frenzy of shame, committed suicide while locked up 
in the old gaol of Strathaven by hanging himself witha 
cravat. The barbaric feelings of the times refusing to 
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the remains of the ill-starred youth Christian burial, 
the uncle of the present laird of Brackenridge’s mother 
and others had them, under cover of night, interred in 
the moss, and kept the spot a secret. 

At the sale of Mr. Teschener’s library, which so 
excited the bibliophiles a few weeks ago, a volume of 
Enguerran de Monstrellet, printed in 1500 by Therrac, 
sold for 28,000 frs. This is a second edition,-on 
parchment, and contains six miniatures the size of the 
pages, and 160 smaller ones. A first Aldus edition of 
Sallust’s Conspiracy of Catiline, with wide margins 
and dated 1509, and bearing the arms of Francis I., 
with his cypher and salamander, brought 3,520 frs. 
A seventeenth-century manuscript on parchment of 
the ‘‘ Ritual of the Abbey of St. Germain des Prés,” 
in Paris, and presented to Maria Theresa, wife of 
Louis XIV., whose arms are on the cover, brought 
3,200 frs. Anthoine Therrac lived opposite the Rue 
Neuve Nétre Dame, and the example above men- 
tioned, although wanting a leaf, is a fine specimen of his 
work, and the binding, while modern, is highly artistic. 


An interesting ceremony took place at the hill of 
Croe-na-Dal, in the island of Islay, on June 2, 
when Lord Lorne unveiled the memorial which has 
been erected by the Islay Association to the late John 
Francis Campbell of Islay, the well known Celtic 
scholar and collector of Scottish Highland folk-tales. 
Folk-lorists will be glad to see this recognition to one 
of their brethren. 

Old landmarks are not so easily obliterated after all. 
An encounter of an extraordinary character has just 
taken place between Westmoreland and Yorkshire. A 
large party of landowners and others representing the 
various lords of the manor of Westmoreland, met 
near Sedberg to ride the boundary with the county 
flag. The actual boundary is, it appears, in several 
places in dispute between the county authorities, and 
the intention of the Westmoreland men becoming 
known, a number of Yorkshire men proceeded to 
Sedberg to dispute the others’ passage over certain 
parts. At Cantley Spout a free fight took place, the 
two parties standing in the stream and belabouring 
each other with sticks, etc., till blood flowed copiously, 
while some other Westmoreland men were rolling 
boulders down the hillside. The latter eventually 
proved victorious, and the boundary was properly 
defined. The question we should like to ask is why 
should local feelings like these be destroyed instead of 
turned into useful channels. 


A working jeweller named Simpson, in Prince 
Albert Street, Brighton, has met with a strange 
piece of luck at an auction in that town. A picture of 
a negro, in an old and dilapidated frame, was put up 
as a lot, and was knocked down to him “‘ for a mere 
song,” amid the jeers of the brokers and other attend- 


ants of the rooms. On the back of the canvas, how- 
ever, Mr. Simpson had noted, when the pictures were 
on view the previous day, the words ‘‘ Dr. Johnson’s 
Servant,” and his curiosity being stimulated thereby, 
he referred to Boswell and to the Life of Keynolds, 
when he found that Sir Joshua had painted at least 
one portrait of John Williams, the black servant who 
was so long in the employ of Johnson. The style of 
painting struck several amateurs as rather in the style 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and that view has since been 
confirmed by one or two experts, who have given 
their opinion that the portrait is either an original 
painting of Reynolds’, or else a remarkably good copy 
(possibly a replica) of the portrait which the great 
master painted for Sir G. Beaumont. 


An historical procession, representing the entry 
into Florence of Amadeus, Count of Savoy, in the 
year 1367, took place on May 15 in beautiful spring 
weather. The cortége, which was of great extent, 
illustrated with most perfect exactitude the extra- 
ordinary luxury of the manners of that period ; and 
prominent among those who figured in the pageant 
were descendants of ancient Florentine noble families, 
celebrated even in the fourteenth century. The arts 
and trade guildings, and the civil and military authori- 
ties of the ancient Republic were admirably repre- 
sented. The imposing procession made a tour of 
almost the entire city, amidst the enthusiastic applause 
of an immense concourse of people, and on arriving at 
the Piazza Signoria, defiled in front of the Villa 
Orgagna, where were the king and queen, surrounded 
by a brilliant throng of ministers, legislators, and 
diplomatic representatives of foreign powers. 


As workmen were digging the foundations for a 
house near the east end of Hawick they came, at no 
great depth from the surface, upon a large flat stone, 
which, on being lifted, was found to be the cap-stone 
of a sepulchral cist, consisting of the usual four slabs 
standing edgewise. These were accurately adjusted to 
each other, and at one corner a deficiency was neatly 
built up with small stones. The top, too, was levelled 
in the same way, so that the cover accurately fitted on 
to the walls. The length of the cist, which lay east 
and west, was 27 inches, the depth 20 inches, and the 
breadth 14 inches. The floor was unpaved, and the 
only contents were several fragments of bone in a 
state of such complete disintegration that, with the 
exception of one collar-bone, their nature could not be 
recognised. 

The preparation of the ground in front of the Castle 
Hall at Winchester for the reception of a Jubilee 
bronze figure of the Queen has revealed two interest- 
ing evidences of the past, some small brass coins of 
the Constantine family and a massive portion of the 
wall of the Conqueror’s Castle, six feet thick ? 
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Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 
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Leeds Geological Association.—May 3.—It is 
obviously necessary, when a new railway is in pro- 
cess of construction in any locality, that the geologists 
of the district should be on the alert to increase their 
practical knowledge by visiting and carefully examin- 
ing the various sections revealed in the progress of the 
work. Such an opportunity was presented by the new 
line intended to traverse the district between Skipton 
and Ilkley. Permission to examine the sections was 
readily granted by Mr. C. S. Wilson, the engineer for 
the new line. The visit took place under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Charles Brownridge. To take the entire 
length from Skipton to Ilkley would have been far too 
ambitious for one field-day, therefore it was necessary 
to divide the examination into two parts, the first part 
being the line from Hambleton, near Bolton Bridge, 
to Ilkley. On arrival at Ilkley it was judged best to 
commence at Hambleton, and work back in the direc- 
tion of Ilkley. On the roadside, a short distance 
before arriving at Bolton Bridge, was noted a small 
section of the Yoredale shales, capped by a brownish 
grit rock. This section was noticeable from the fact 
that the shales had been crumpled up a great deal, 
making the laminations ware-like in their appearance. 
These contortions were, of course, due to the complex 
disturbances of the strata caused by the Craven anti- 
clinals. At Hambleton, six miles from the junction 
at Skipton, the line passes through the lower side of a 
quarry, belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, and 
worked for limestone, this being used for road-metal, 
and also some being burnt for agricultural purposes. 
The Hambleton Quarry was a capital point for the 
commencement of the excursion, as it presents one of 
the grandest geolcgical sights in Yorkshire. Here 
the carboniferous or mountain limestone, originally 
laid down in deep and tranquil water, in a fairly 
horizontal position, has been contorted in a most ex- 
traordinary manner. On the eastern side of the quarry 
could be seen the various beds of shale and limestone 
(which were very distinctly laminated) dipping to the 
north-west at an angle of about 40 degrees, then turn- 
ing at a sharp angle and becoming vertical. The beds 
were seen to continue thus vertical to the west side of 
the quarry, and, indeed, near the summit of the sec- 
tion in one spot were noticed even to turn over a little 
upon themselves, thus actually reversing the order of 
deposition. The eastern side of the quarry formed the 
finest example of a trough, or what is geologically 
known as a synclinal, possible to be seen. It may be 
well to re-state the physical reasons for this contor- 
tion, as given at the time of the Droughton excursion, 
viz., firstly, immense lateral pressure ; secondly, the 
slow and very gradual operation of the same; and 
thirdly, the pressure during the crumbling of a vast 
thickness of overlying strata, in this case of upper 
carboniferous rocks, since removed by denudation. 
The dark-coloured limestone was seen to be traversed 
by innumerable veins of calcite, which were noticed, 
generally speaking, to be approximately transverse to 
the surfaces of the beds. Leaving with reluctance 
this remarkable section, we passed along an embank- 


ment about a quarter of a mile in length, on which 
will be situated the Bolton Bridge station, distant 
rom the Devonshire Arms about three quarters ofa 
mile. A cutting was now entered, known as “No.9,” 
about 400 yards in length. The greatest depth of this 
cutting is 31 feet, and here we arrive at the next 
division of the carboniferous formation—the Yorkshire 
rocks. These consist largely of black shales, but con- 
tain also beds of earthy and sandy limestone and sand- 
stones. In this particular cutting the beds exposed 
were black shales (dipping to the south-east at an 
angle of 25 degrees) and a few hard limestone bands. 
We then emerged upon an embankment about 350 
yards in length, and this point was an excellent vant- 
age-ground for a fine view of the heather-clad and 
lofty grit summit of Beamsley Beacon, also of the 
beautiful valley of the Wharfe and Bolton Woods. 
Another cutting about 300 yards long will, at this 
point, have to be made for the further progress of the 
line, but is not yet commenced. We now arrived at 
the deep, well-wooded ravine of Lob Gill, cut through 
the Yoredale shales by the action of a small rivulet. 
Here and there the shales were exposed, and as they 
naturally revert by weathering to their original state 
of clayey mud, the descent and ascent of the some- 
what precipitous sides was a matter of difficulty. It 
will eventually be crossed by a viaduct of five arches, 
at a height of 70 feet above the hed of the stream. 
The cutting, “ No. 10A,” was now traversed, also about 
300 yards in length, with a maximum depth of 26 feet. 
The black shales were here observed to be ‘‘ slicken- 
sided,” or the naturally dull surfaces of the shales 
having a fine glossy polish, this arising from the 
slipping and grinding of the beds against each other. 
Layer after layer was detached, all presenting the same 
polish, The movement of the mass must, therefore, 
have been general. ‘‘ Slickensides” are often found 
traversing beds in the neighbourhood of a fault, but in 
this case the beds of shales having a sharp dip, it 
would no doubt arise from the layers of smooth shale 
slipping upon each other. A little further on we 
noted some beds of black limestone, which had thus 
been stained by decomposed organic matter, most 
probably fish remains, for, on breaking pieces off, a 
peculiar fetid smell was felt, somewhat resembling 
that from petroleum. Such limestones receive the 
expressive name of “stinkstone.” The dip soon caused 
these strata to disappear, their place being taken by a 
drab-coloured, fine-grained gritstone, full of detached 
specks of mica. This was evidently a good and valu- 
able stone, as it had been used for bridges, etc. 
Another short embankment, about 200 yards in length, 
was then crossed to cutting ‘‘ No. 11,” about 250 yards 
in length, its greatest depth being 17 feet. For about 
70 yards at the Skipton end of the cutting a yellow 
clay was noted filling up a depression in the strata. 
Then the gritstone reappeared, the latter becoming, 
as we passed, more shattered in its character, and con- 
taining concretions or nodules largely charged with 
iron. When broken, these nodules displayed quite a 
number of concentric coats. In this cutting, also, 
nearer the Ilkley end, the sandstone was observed 
interbedded with shales, the former, in one good 
example, stretching like a tongue into the latter. 
Crossing another embankment, a little over 300 yards 
in length, we entered cutting ‘‘ No. 12,” about 530 
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yards long, with a maximum depth of 10 feet. This 
was cut through a yellow, stony clay, but no large 
boulders were observed. An embankment, nearly 600 
yards in length, had now to be traversed to reach 
cutting ‘‘No 13.” This was entirely cut through 
boulder clay. It had a length of 330 yards, and its 
greatest depth was 22 feet. Some large boulders of 
encrinital limestone, with ice scratches, had been taken 
out of this clay; and also others of gritstone, some 
yellowish, some various shades of a red colour. An 
embankment, some 500 yards in length, brought the 
party to the point where the railway crosses the main 
street of Addingham by a bridge of 52 feet span. We 
now went a short distance into a cutting, which will 
be eventually 1,300 yards long, to note the boulder 
clay through which it is cut. It is of two characters, 
the upper being a yellow clay, containing principally 
blocks of local gritstone ; the lower division being a 
stiff, dark blue, more tenacious still, containing a quan- 
tity of rounded and subangular blocks of limestone and 
sandstone, many of the former being striated or ice- 
scratched. The blocks of limestone were observed to 
be much more pumerous in the lower division than in 
the overlying yellow clay. As the cuttings in the 
direction of Ilkley are also in boulder clay, the prac- 
aticl part of the excursion now came to an end. 

The Sette of Odd Volumes.—May 6.—Mr. 
Alfred J. Davies in the chair.—A paper was read by 
Mr. Welsh, on ‘‘ Colour Books for Children.” He 
divided the historical part of his subject into three 
periods, the first of which commenced about sixty 
years ago. At that time toy picture-books for children 
were printed from wood blocks in which open spaces 
were left to receive the colours, afterwards applied by 
hand, or in some cases by a stencilling process. This 
class of work might be called ‘‘ penny-plain-and-two- 
pence-coloured,” although the work was in some cases, 
as seen from the interesting specimens exhibited by 
the lecturer, of a high order of merit. The colouring 
of the buoks occupied in their time a large number of 
men, women, and children, who lived chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Pentonville and Leicester Square. 
The first appearance of colour-books printed by means 
of lithography was in the year 1860 or thereabouts, 
and a large number of toy books were printed by this 
process, and published by Routledge, Warne, Dean, 
and others. This period was called by the lecturer 
the Ante-Crane and Ante-Caldecott or middle period. 
Mr. Walter Crane first began to draw for children’s 
toy books in 1865, but it was not until 1879, on the 
appearance of Miss Kate Greenaway’s book, Under 
the Window, that the modern or third period fully 
set in. From that time forwards the number of books 
issued for children increased in quantity and general 
excellence year by year. Many interesting details 
were given of the processes employed in the produc- 
tion of these children’s books, and on the present 
state and respective merits of foreign and English 
work.—Mr. Walter Crane afterwards remarked that 
over twenty years ago he was much impressed by the 
sight of some early Japanese colour-printed books and 
drawings, then rare objects in this country, and it 
was those works which first suggested to him the 
characteristic method of colouring which he after- 
wards adopted in his drawings for children’s books.— 
Mr. Quaritch, the Librarian of the Sette, thought that 


rs 


the origin of colour-books might be traced to a remote 
period, anterior to the invention of printing by mov- 
able types, when books were printed from blocks or 
tables, the pictures in which were coloured by hand. 
Such works were issued in various parts of the Con- 
tinent, and connoisseurs could tell by the manner in 
which they were coloured whether they had been 
produced in Cologne, in High Germany, or in 
Holland. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—May 7.— 
Mr. J. P. Gibson read a paper on ‘‘ The Bells of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hexham.” He thought that pro- 
bably Acca, the fifth bishop, who had accompanied 
Wilfrid as his chaplain in one of his journeys to Rome, 
may have furnished the Cathedral Church with a bell 
or bells, as we are told that he finished and decorated 
the church begun by ‘‘ St. Wilfrid,” and that ‘‘ vases, 
lamps, and other things which belong to the house of 
God were added by him.” At the dissolution of the 
monasteries throughout England, when the commis- 
sioners appointed by Henry VIII. arrived at Hexham 
on the 28th September, 1536, the bells rang in the 
first act of the rebellicn, called the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, which spread like wildfire through the North- 
ern counties, and was not suppressed until the year 
following, when it was stamped out in blood by the 
Duke of Norfolk, who, acting on the instructions 
received from the King, caused ‘‘to be tied up with- 
out further delay all the monks and canons caught in 
open rebellion.” This “tying up” was by the neck, 
and Hexham’s last prior finished his days at Tyburn, 
although tradition reports he was hanged at the gate 
of his own monastery. The peal of eight bells was 
cast in 1742 by Thomas Lester, of London, who had 
at that time the celebrated foundry now carried on 
by the firm of Messrs. Mears and Stainbank. T. 
Lester had been foreman to Richard Phelps, under 
whose management the foundry had very much in- 
creased in importance. He had been taken into 
partnership, and at the death of Richard Phelps, in 
1738, he bequeathed to him by will the whole plant 
of materials and implements on the premises. In 
1743, a year after casting the Hexham bells, Thomas 
Lester cast two bells for Westminster Abbey, which 
are still in existence. Of Thomas Lester’s peal only 
two bells—the treble and tenor—remain intact, the 
other six having been broken and re-cast. The in- 
scriptions on the present bells fairly show their 
history. There is no Sanctus bell, nor any record of 
the ringing of the Curfew bell. Formerly a bell was 
rung every week-day morning at half-past five o’clock, 
to awaken the people who began work at six o’clock, 
and it was also rung at six o'clock in the evening as a 
signal for them to finish their day’s work. The 
shortening of workmen’s hours caused this old custom 
to be discontinued some years ago. On two occasions 
sets of 5,040 changes have been rung on these bells, 
once in 1848, and again in 1884, after the re-hanging 
of the three bells which were then re-cast. The bells 
are now rung on Sundays for fifteen minutes at 10 a.m. 
and 6 p.m., and then the 5th bell is chimed for the 
quarter hours immediately preceding church services. 
This is done by the Hexham Abbey Guild of Ringers 
Mr. Robert Robson, the clerk, taking the tenor bell. 
—Mr. Robinson asked Mr. Gibson whether he knew 
anything of some small hand-bells which used to be 
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in Hexham Abbey many years ago, and also whether 
he could explain the term ‘‘ Cheese and Bread Bell,” 
which he had come across. —Mr. Gibson said that the 
hand-bells were now missing, and that he had last 
seen some of them a few years ago in the possession of 
an old bellringer. He added that at one time these 
bells were used by men who went round the town 
begging. The ‘‘ Cheese and Bread Bell” was one of 
the large bells which was rung, he thought, at seven 
o’clock on Christmas Eve. When the bell rings 
people go round begging for bread and cheese, which 
it is customary to supply on that occasion. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—May 25.— 
Rev. H. Adamson in the chair. The Secretary (Mr. 
Robert Blair) announced that Mr. R. C. Hedley had 
presented to the society an old scale for weighing 
guineas, and a man-trap; Mr. J. A. Dotchin a piece 
of carved oak forming a portion of the stern ornament 
of a vessel found at Wallsend. Votes of thanks were 
awarded to the Duke of Northumberland for a present 
of the Percy banner; Mrs. George Clayton for the 
Ogle banner ; to the Bishop of Durham for a banner, 
six feet square, of St. Cuthbert ; the Mayor of New- 
castle and Alderman Cail for the banners of Newcastle, 
six feet square, and Sir John Marley, four feet six 
inches square; Miss M. A. Crawford, of Little Tarn 
House, Durham, for the Greystoke banner; Miss 
Brooks, of Newcastle, for the De Clifford banner ; 
and to Mr. G. Holmes, of Newcastle, for the banner 
of Sir William de Harle.—Mr. Hedley exhibited a 
fine inlaid spear. Mr. Blair read a paper entitled 
**Notes on the Paten and Chalice at Heworth, co. 
Durham,” by R. S. Ferguson. The articles were 
exhibited by the Rev. Mr. Steele, vicar of Heworth. 
The Rev. J. L. Low next read a paper on ‘‘St. Ceol- 
frid, Abbot of Wearmouth and Jarrow, and the Amia- 
tine Codex.” Dr. Hodgkin read a paper entitled 
** Remarks on a Roman Villanear Yatton, in Somerset- 
shire, as illustrating the construction of the building 
near the river at Cz/urnum.” 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—May 9.—The 
Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D. (President), in the chair.— 
Sir G. Duckett, Bart., communicated a deed of agree- 
ment for twenty years between the Lord Abbot and 
Convent of Clugny, and the farmers of Offord 
(Huntingdonshire), dated 1237 A.D., and made some 
valuable remarks thereon, showing how the deed bore 
upon the life of a village community in the thirteenth 
century, and upon the monetary values of corn and 
cattle. The original of this deed is preserved in the 
** Burgundy Collection ” of the Bibliotheque Nationale 
at Paris, and appears to supply the first documentary 
proof of the origin of the distinguishing name Offord 
Cluny.—Professor Macalister exhibited a few of a 
large collection of skulls, recently procured for the 
Anatomical Museum of the University by Mr. E. A. 
W. Budge, M.A., of Christ’s College. The whole 
collection consist of 108 skulls taken from graves near 
Asswan, and are in two series, one from graves of 
the early periods of the New Empire about B.c. 1300, 
and a second series from graves of a later date, about 
the 26th Dynasty. A collection of tkis kind made 
under the direct inspection of such a competent 
scholar as Mr. Budge is of importance, as hitherto the 
subject of Egyptian ethnology has been in an un- 
settled state. From time to time writers have sup- 


posed the Egyptians to be related to Indo-European, 
Semitic and African, and even to Australioid stocks ; 
and hence such a fine collection of skulls which are 
mostly males, and mostly belonging to persons of the 
priestly class, is of the first importance, and Prof. 
Macalister hopes to be able to lay before the Society 
a detailed account of his results, as soon as he has 
had time to measure them fully.—Dr. G. Cunningham 
made the following observations upon a point which 
Professor Macalister had raised respecting the seeth 
of these early Egyptian skulls: ‘‘The remarks of 
Professor Macalister on the stunted nature of the 
third molar, or so-called wsdom-tooth, are most inter- 
esting, and I can certainly confirm his statement as to 
the lack of development of that tooth in civilized life. 
If, as he says (and I think rightly), the diminu- 
tion in size and form is indicative of the functional 
disuse of the teeth and jaws owing to the civilized 
condition of the Egyptian czzsine of those distant 
times, and if the present descendants of that ancient 
race have retained a cuisine calling for little use of 
teeth and jaws, the present condition of the third 
molar in the mouth of the modern Egyptian may per- 
haps throw some light on the rate at which that tooth 
is disappearing from the mouth of the civilized man 
of our own time. The rudimentary character of the 
third molar has been much discussed both in this 
country and in America, and an examination of 
these skulls may give a new aspect to the discussion 
of that interesting subject.”—Mr. E. A. W. Budge 
exhibited some Egyptian antiquities of great rarity, 
which he had acquired for the Fitzwilliam Museum ; 
he proceeded to describe them as follows: “The 
small collection of objects, which I have the honour 
to describe to you to-night, was purchased at Luxor, 
the modern representative of ancient Thebes, and at 
Ahmim, in ancient days called Panopolis. Owing to 
the limited sum of money placed at my disposal by 
the University, I was compelled to pass by several 
very interesting objects, and to buy only such as I 
knew were becoming more and more rare each year. 
I endeavoured to make the small collection include 
specimens of all the important small Egyptian anti- 
quities. I made no attempt to buy scarabei in- 
scribed with royal names, knowing from experience 
that no public body with limited means can ever 
compete with private collectors who will give, practi- 
cally, fabulous sums for such objects. Though nearly 
the whole of Thebes on the eastern bank of the Nile 
is a cemetery, and awaits excavation, and the supply 
of antiquities must be nearly inexhaustible, still the 
number of good objects offered for sale by the natives 
is small. As Thebes was the capital of ancient Egypt 
during a thousand years of its most flourishing period, 
it is only to be expected that the most beautiful and 
at the same time valuable things should be found in 
the tombs of its dead and gone inhabitants. The 
peculiarly dry nature of the limestone rock in which 
the tombs are hewn has preserved the most delicate 
statuettes, and papyri with their vivid colours as 
fresh and beautiful as on the day they were made. 
The greater portion of the objects on the table before 
us is from Thebes, and represents some of the best 
artistic work of the 18th and 19th Dynasties (about 
1400 B.C.). 1. The most important object is a double 
statue of a scribe called Karma and his sister or wife 
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Abui ; they both wear the thick head-dress character- 
istic of the 18th and 19th Dynasty. Karma’s hands 
are crossed on his breast, but instead of holding the 
usual whip and crook in imitation of the god Osiris, 
he holds a whip and scribe’s palette with reeds and 
ink. ky the side of the lady is an inscription which 
reads, ‘ His sister, the lady of the house, Abui.’ On 
the seat on which Karma and his wife sit are small 
The first is a 
female called Nebthesent holding a lotus-flower to her 
nose, and by her side are two sons, Se-mut and Neb- 
nutaru. On the right-hand side of the statue are 
three other sons, the first nameless, and the second 
and third called Ken-Amen and Ma. From the fact 
of the word matyeru occurring only after the name of 
the scribe, it is clear that he only was dead. At the 
back of the figures are six lines of inscription painted 
with the sulphate of copper ; they read: ‘ May Osiris 
at the head of Amenti Anubis upon his hill, the lord 
of the holy land, give a royal oblation ; may they give 
sepulchral offerings of cakes and beer, of oxen, ducks, 
linen bandages, incense, wax, all beautiful and pure 
things, all sweet and pleasant things, gifts of heaven, 
the products of earth, which the Nile brings forth from 
his treasure-honse, to the genius of the scribe Karma, 
triumphant, otherwise called the alnd-lord of Uast, 
triumphant before the great god.’ Height 153 x 10% 
inches From Thebes. 2. Green stone scarabeeus in gold 
rim inscribed with eleven lines of hieroglyphics, con- 
taining a version of a part of the thirteenth and sixty- 
fourth chapters of the ‘ Book of the Dead ;’ these 
portions are amongst the oldest parts of the ‘ Book of 
the Dead,’ and are very corrupt. 3. Stone stele, 
154 x 12} inches, from Ahmim, for Pekekem, daughter 
of Pe-menes. Scene, Osiris, table of offerings, Isis 
and Nephthys, and four lines of inscription. 4. Stone 
stele, 114.7 inches, from Ahmim for a lady called 
Er-art-er-... Stone, Ra Harmachis, table of offerings, 
figure of deceased, winged disk and pendant uraci. 
5. Stone stele, 11 x 74 inches, from Ahmim. Name 
of deceased partly erased. Scene, ancestor worship. 
6. Alabaster objects. Table-top, six jars and vases of 
various sizes, flat bowl, etc. 7. Wooden mummy 
pillow, from Thebes. 8. Wooden mummy pillow, 
from Ahmim. 9. Terra-cotta jar, inscribed the name 
Hek-Nefer, from Ahmim. 10, Stone toilet-box, in- 
scribed the name Hek-Nefer, from Ahmim. I1. 
Wooden box for zshabiui figures, an inscription 
running round the ends and sides which reads, ‘ Said 
by Osiris, lord of Tattut, may he give offerings of all 
kinds and food of all kinds to the Osiris, Pa-chrat-ari- 
44, triumphant.’ Nineteen small figures were sold 
with the box, but they were made for a person called 
Nesi-chonsu-pa. From Ahmim. 12. Bronze mirror, 
with gilt face, from Thebes. It is possible that this 
was mounted on a staff, and carried’in procession, in 
honour of the Sun-god, to represent his shining disk. 
13. Basalt paint-rubber, from Thebes. 14. Wooden 
soul and hawk, with disk from a Ptah-Socharis-Osiris 
figure, from Ahmim. 15. Pair of ivory hands and 
arms which were used for laying on mummies, from 
Thebes. 16. Bronze axe-head, from Thebes. 17. 
Bronze vessel with handle. Coptic period? From 
Ahmim. 18. Terra-cotta vase containing scented 
herbs, from a mummy coffin at Ahmim. 19. Wooden 
coffin and wshadti figure inscribed with sixth chapter 


of the ‘ Book of the Dead,’ from Ahmim. 20. Knitted 
purse and fragment of linen with procession of dancing 
figures, from Ahmim. 21. Five pieces of blue-glazed 
porcelain bead-work and pendant figures from 
mummies, from Thebes. 22. Ivory pendant with 
figure of St. George slaying the Dragon, in relief. 
Coptic period. From Ahmim. 23. Bronze figure of 
Harpocrates or the rising sun, wearing disk and 
plumes, of Amen, curl and uracus. Inlaid silver eyes. 
The figure bears the name of Pe-ta-res-se-’tet-hra, the 
son of Nes-Heru. From Thebes. 24. Wooden 
Ptah-Socharis-Osiris figure inscribed with the name 
Tech(?)-Mes. A very interesting example of the late 
Ahmim ornamentation of this class of figures. 25. 
Stone wshadbéi figure inscribed with the sixth chapter 
of the ‘ Book of the Dead’ in Hieratic, from Thebes. 
26. Stone wshadiz figure inscribed with the name of 
Nétem, ‘an auditor of appeals in the law-court’ at 
Thebes. 27. Blue-glazed porcelain figure inscribed 
with the name of Rameses II., B.c. 1330. 28. Blue- 
glazed porcelain figure inscribed with the name of 
Thothmes II., B.c. 1660. 29. Blue-glazed porce- 
lain figure inscribed with the name of. Pi-nétem, the 
second King of the 21st Dynasty, B.c. 1040. 30. 
Blue-glazed porcelain figure inscribed with the name 
of Ra-mat-ka, wife of Pi-nétem. 31. Blue-glazed 
porcelain figure inscribed with the name of Nesi- 
Chonsu, daughter of Pi-nétem. 32. Blue-glazed 
porcelain figure inscribed with the name of Pen- 
Amen, a scribe in the temple of Amen. 33. Blue- 
glazed porcelain figure inscribed with the name of 
Nesi-ta-neb-Asher. Nos. 27-33 are from the Dér- 
el-Bahari, Thebes. 34. Two wooden zshabti boxes, 
made in the shape of pylons, ornamented with paint- 
ings of the genii of Amenti, from Ahmim. 35. A 
miscellaneous collection of wooden and green-glazed 
porcelain ushadéz figures of various dates. 
May23.—Mr. Manning exhibiteda bronze seal J inch 
in diameter, found at Grantchester about 1840. The 
seal appears to date from the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and may have belonged to a member of the 
Salle family of Cambridge. Mr. Graham F. Pigott 
exhibited some pewter plates lately found during 
coprolite excavations at Abington Pigotts. Mr. 
Pigott also exhibited a fragment of a bowl of Samian 
ware, showing that it had been mended by drilling 
holes and placing rivets in it (p/zembo commissa), be- 
fore it was finally thrown away from an old. Roman 
veteran’s holding. Mr. G. F. Browne showed a 
number of outlined rubbings of sculptured stones in 
Rome, Ravenna, Bologna, and Mantua. The Roman 
examples were chiefly slabs and posts of white 
marble, preserved as fragments in the walls and yards 
of various churches, or lying in the Forum and Colos- 
seum. The original idea seemed to have been the 
imitation for church purposes of bronze screens ; 
actual imitations in white marble, dating from the 
time of the Cesars, are found in the palaces of 
Caligula and Domitian. One bronze screen remains 
27 sitz in the window of the crypt of St. Apollinare in 
Classe,‘of which a rubbing was shown; it is of the 
horse-shoe pattern, with each of the open spaces 
occupied by a Latin cross. The early Christian 
Churches in Rome appear to have choirs enclosed 
with these marble screens, as in the present Church 
of St. Clemente ; the mosaic in the roof of the Bap- 
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tistery at Ravenna shows that they were used also to 
fill the spaces between the pillars on either side of the 
presbytery ; the three screens which now form the 
fronts of three altars in St. Vitale would exactly fill 
those spaces in St. Vitale. Others of the sculptured 
stones appear to have been imitations of mosaic pave- 
ments, notably the one used as a screen in front of 
the N.E. chapel in St. Apollinare Nuovo. Others, 
bearing reliefs of peacocks feeding out of vases, and 
so on, may have been originally imitations of wall 
paintings. One rubbing of large size, representing 
the united portions of a stone built into the cloister 
wall at St. Lorenzo fuori, showed a round-headed 
window of solid stone, covered with intricate inter- 
lacings and bearing a cross formed of interlacing bands, 
six small circular openings for the admission of light 
being involved among the scrolls. An example of 
the ‘‘lion and unicorn” on either side of a tree was 
shown from a back-yard at Sta. Maria in Cosmedin 
in Rome, and a human being with a large cake of 
bread, the only example of a human being on the 
stones shown, from a post lying in the Colosseum. 
In all cases the ornamentation of the stones showed 
an abundance of interlacing work, but it was stiff and 
monotonous, and frequently formed of isolated pieces 
of pattern fitted together ; without perception of the 
principle so marked in the English and Scottish 
stones, that of continuity and endlessness. Thus a 
pattern which seemed to be iriterlacing circumferences 
of circles was found to be entirely composed of 
separate rhombuses, with their sides curved inwards, 
linked together ; the mosaic of the roof of Sta. Costanza 
is throughout of this pattern. An instance of the use 
of interlacing ornament for sepulchral purposes was 
shown, a stone built into the wall of the ante-chapel 
in the archiepiscopal palace at Ravenna, with a large 
cross, interlacing border, and a sepulchral inscription 
commencing Crux sancta adjuva nos in judicio. Exam- 
ples of stones cut into the shape of Latin crosses and 
covered with ornament were shown from St. Petronio 
at Bologna, the ornament being chiefly scroll-work 
with leaves and flowers ; in two cases one side of the 
upright stem and head of the cross was covered with 
interlacing work, forming a near approach to some of 
the Anglian cross-heads. One of the ‘‘ Arian crosses ” 
at Ravenna was shown, and its great similarity to the 
Bologna crosses pointed out, with the suggestion that 
the decoration of the face and back of the,cross may 
possibly have been Arian in origin, The interlacing 
work on a marble well-head from Mantua, now in the 
South Kensington Museum, was the best of the 
Italian work shown, the borders being of the same 
pattern as the borders of the smaller of the great 
crosses at Sandbach. On the whole, the Roman 
interlacing work, as compared with the Anglian, was 
very poor and stiff, without genius and life. Benet 
Biscop and Wilfrith, finding it in use in Rome and 
Lombardy, probably introduced it for religious pur- 
poses in Northumbria, where the Anglian genius took 
it up, and aided by Hibernian skill, due to genera- 
tions of previous practice in the art, brought it to the 
perfection it reached in the stone-work of that king- 
dom. 

London and Middlesex Archzological Society. 
—May 11.—Mr. J. G. Waller in the chair.—A paper 
on ‘Cornhill and its Vicinity ” was read by Mr. F. 


G.’Hilron Price. The paper gave a detailed history 
of the various buildings used as the Royal Exchange, 
of which there have been three, two having been burnt 
down. The Great Fire of 1666 destroyed the first, 
and the second was burnt down in 1838. An en- 
graving of the latter was exhibited in the room, as 
well as prints of other old buildings in the neighbour- 
hood of Cornhill. Mr. Price traced the changes in 
the banking firms from the period when people depo- 
sited their hoardings with the goldsmiths (and thus, in 
the opinion of wiseacres of that day, caused the great 
scarcity of money, of which there was great complaint), 
to the time when banking assumed its present extra- 
ordinary dimensions. There would appear to have 
been, in olden times, as great an objection to the im- 
portation of foreign coins as there is now to the whole- 
sale admission to the country of French pennies. A 
proclamation against their lawful currency is said to 
have been the means of a loss to one of the bridges 
across the Thames, on which toll was charged, of 
about £70,000. Mr. Price also described the signs 
adopted by the various bankers, goldsmiths, trades- 
men, and taverns, many of them extremely curious ; 
and among the former citizens of Cornhill he men- 
tioned Thomas Guy, a bookseller, who lived at No. 1, 
and was the founder of Guy’s Hospital. There is an 
anecdote that this Mr. Guy had at one time the inten- 
tion of marrying his housekeeper, and that it is entirely 
owing to her indiscreet interference with one of his 
building schemes, and his consequent discarding of 
the lady fair, that we owe the beneficent benefaction 
that has been so great a boon to London. Mr. Price 
further mentioned that the greater part of the parish 
of St. Christopher-le-Stocks was now occupied by the 
Bank of England. The church was pulled down in 
1781, but the churchyard still remained, and was well 
known to all frequenters of the Bank as the “garden.” 
In this churchyard was buried the body of a giant 
7 feet 6 inches in height, one of the servitors of the 
Bank, in order that it might be preserved from the 
body-snatchers, who would have desired to make an 
exhibition of the skeleton. As an illustration of the 
vicissitudes of the fortunes of millionnaires, Mr. Price 
related that a well-known banker, named Fordyce 
(who afterwards failed), having applied to a Quaker 
for a loan of £1,000, received as his reply, ‘‘ No; I 
have heard of people being ruined by two dice, I am 
not going to be ruined by four dice.” The author of 
the paper gave numerous quotations from Stowe and 
Pepys, and contemporary newspapers and publications. 

ambridge University Association of Brass 
Collectors.—May 13.—Mr. T. L. Murray in the 
chair. The association met to discuss the various 
methods of copying brasses. Excellent specimens 
were exhibited of mounted and varnished heelball 
rubbings, kindly lent by Mr. Plowright of Swaffham. 
The method employed by Mr. Creeny, President, is 
to rub quite lightly with heelball, and afterwards to 
paint the rubbing carefully with printer’s ink. The 
effect is very fine when the subjects are large, and 
especially when the incised lines are broad and bold. 
The truth of this is clearly brought out in his illustra- 
tions of foreign brasses. Examples were also shown 
of rubbings in which two or more shades or colours 
were produced by the use of varieties of heelball. 
Here too the effect is good only with large brasses, 
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where special points, such as the orphreys of copes, 
swordbelts, etc., can be picked out and made con- 
spicuous. Shields, tabards, and heraldic mantles can 
be blazoned most successfully with paints or coloured 
paper. June 3.—Mr. A. Brown, V.P., in the chair. 
At the annual election of officers Mr. H. K. St. J. 
Sanderson B.A., Trinity Coll., was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mr. H. W. Macklin, St. John’s Coll., re-elected 
Hon. Sec.; and Mr. T. L. Murray re-elected to serve 
on the committee. Mr. Alfred Scott Gatty, F.S.A., 
York Herald, has very kindly consented to become 
Consulting Herald to the association. An interest- 
ing paper was read by Mr. T. L. Murray on “ Eccle- 
siastical Vestments,” illustrated by rubbings from the 
brasses of Archbishop Cranley, New Coll. Oxon ; 
Bishop Goodryke, Ely Cathedral ; Bishop Pursglove, 
Tideswell, Derby; Abbot Esteney, Westminster 
Abbey; Abbess Hervey, Elstow, Beds; Robert 


Beanner, monk, St. Alban’s Abbey ; coped priests 


from Balsham, Cambs, Hitchin, Trinity Hall and 
elsewhere ; priests in eucharistic vestments, priests in 
academicals from various college chapels, post-Re- 
formation ecclesiastics ; and curious brasses such as 
Sir Peter Legh, Winwick, Lancashire, an ex-knight 
wearing the chasuble over his armour. 

Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union Excursion to 
Saltburn.—May 28.—One division, under the guid- 
ance of the Rev. E. Maule Cole, wandered along the 
coast from Kettleness to Staithes; while the other 
explored the valley of Skelton Beck, from Guis- 
borough to Saltburn. In each instance the searchers 
found interesting and ample occupation, whether as 
regarded the observation of geological, botanical, or 
zoological evidences. In all departments of natural 
history, as was again ascertained, the neigh- 
bourhood of Saltburn is peculiarly wealthy. The 
town itself is situated at the mouth of one of the 
romantic ravines which have been carved out by the 
becks descending from the Cleveland Hills, and which 
traces its source some miles to the east of Guisborough, 
where, in a hollow of the hills, an ancient lake once 
lay. It was by the side of this beck from Guisborough 
to Saltburn that the course of the botanical and general 
natural history section of the party lay. On the west 
side of the town there isa flat, uninteresting plain, 
covered now with boulder clay ; but on the south and 
east there is scenery of exquisite beauty, due to the 
geological formation. From Sandsend to Saltburn, 
as Mr. Cule informed his party, the cliffs are com- 
posed of different members of the Lias ; and at Rock- 
liff they attain a height of over 680 feet, being the 
highest elevation in England. A large number of 
these are capped with Oolitic sandstone, and stretch- 
ing inland as far as Roseberry Topping, they rise to 
a height of over 1,100 feet. Speaking only of the 
district north of the Esk, it was explained that the 
central portion of the moors traversed by the high-road 
from Whilby to Guisborough is composed of hard 
Kellaways rock, lying above the Oote estuary sand- 
stones, and forming an outlier. It is gradually being 
denuded by the rainfall, as are the sandstones on which 
it rests; and besides percolating through these and 
hollowing out ravines in all directions, the water also 
attacks the soft shales of the Lias, and causes in- 
numerable landslips. The harder beds form crags 
and terraces on the side of the hills. Not far from 
Saltburn are some forty mines worked in the Cleve- 


land main seam. It is estimated that there are 200 
square miles of workable ironstone in the district 
between Eston and Grosmont. With so much 
material to work upon, the geological section had 
little time to note the historical associations of the 
different spots included in their route. Kettleness 
stands on the southern side of the hay, and was at 
one time famous for its alum works. It was a more 
extensive place about the beginning of the present 
century than it is now; but one dreary night in the 
‘dark December ” of 1829 a landslip took place and 
threw the entire village into the sea. The alum and 
jet rocks on this part of the coast are pierced by 
numerous caverns, worn by the action of the tide. 
One at the head of the bay which has now almost 
entirely disappeared, owing to the removal of the 
jet, is locally known as ‘‘ Hob’s Hole,” a superstition 
having formerly prevailed that it was the abode of the 
Scandinavian Robin Goodfellow, Hob. Inter- 
esting as Kettleness is, it derives much of its attrac- 
tion from the view across the bay, where the quaint 
old cottages of Runswick cling to the sides of the 
opposing cliff, and nestle fearlessly under its project- 
ing apex. It cannot be said that this confidence is 
particularly well deserved. History teaches differently. 
Two hundred years ago Runswick was the scene ofa 
misfortune similar to that which overwhelmed Kettle- 
ness, the whole village, with the exception of one 
house, sinking during the night. Some of the fisher- 
men were engaged at a ‘‘ wake” at the time of the 
calamity, and succeeded in alarming the rest of the 
inhabitants in time to enable them to escape with 
their lives. Passing through Hinderwell, which in 
Saxon days was the site of a cell in connection with 
Whitby Abbey, the party slowly proceeded, investigat- 
ing as they went, to Staithes, where some time was 
spent. Staithes is a considerable village, pictur- 
esquely built on the sides of a deep opening between 
the two hills, Colburn Nab and Penny Nab. The 
place is almost entirely inhabited by fishermen, and 
is chiefly distinguished in the minds of visitors because 
of the fact that Captain Cook was here apprenticed to 
a grocer and general dealer, prior to his entering the 
service of a Whitby shipowner. To geologists the 
district is known chiefly by the ‘‘ fault” which at- 
tains such considerable dimensions at Staithes. On 
the shore of Saltburn, which received more than 
a passing attention, there are to be found some curious 
nodules, differing in character to those which strew 
the ground at Kettleness, and which contain the ink- 
bag of the belemnite, the guard or osselet lying ex- 
posed inthe shale. Particular attention was called to 
the latter class of stone, as the ink-bag is elsewhere 
rarely found; whereas the guard by itself, the belem- 
nite fossil or thunderbolt, is common everywhere in 
the secondary rocks. The Saltburn stones have long 
been noted. With reference to them as old an author 
as Camden has written, ‘“‘ There are upon this coast 
yellowish and reddish stones, and some are crusted 
over with a brinish substance, which by their smell 
and taste resemble copperas, nitre, and brimstone ; 
and also great store of pyrites, in colour like brass. 
Here and there at the bottom of the rocks lie great 
stones of various sizes, so exactly formed round by 
nature that one would think them bullets, cast by some 
artist for great guns.” These stones may yet be 
picked up in abundance, and are found to contain 
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quantities of iron. Their presence is noticed by Dray- 


ton, as well as by Camden. In his Polyolbton the 


old writer rhymes in this style : 


And upon Huntcliffe Nab you everywhere may find 
- tho’ nice nature vary in this kind 

tones of spheric form, of sundry mickles framed, 
That well they globes of stone or bullets might be named ; 
For any ordnance fit, which broke with hammer’s blows, 
Do headless snakes of stone within their round enclose. 


SSS 


Correspondence. 


—$g@—— 
GODDESS NEHALENNIA. 
[Aute, p. 17]. 

Mr. J. A. Frederiks, one of the conservators of the 
Museum of Middelburg, has directed my attention 
to a paper of Mr. J. A. Sparvel-Bayly, F.S.A., 
published in the Aztsguary of July, 1887, entitled 
** Greenhithe, Kent.” 

Mr. Sparvel-Bayly relates that Pennant states 
in his travels from Chester to London that he 
once saw a votive altar, dedicated by a certain 
**negociator cretarius” to the goddess Nehalennia, 
and that this goddess once was a divinity for mer- 
chants in chalk. 

The journey of Mr. Pennant not being at my dis- 
position, I must presume that the citation is correct, 
and that of course the readers of the Antzguary will 
believe that such a stone was seen by Pennant in 
England, and that really Nehalennia has been the 
goddess of the commerce in chalk, etc. Both would 
be an erroneous opinion ! 

Firstly, regarding the stone: There is but one altar 
with that inscription known to science, and that is the 
votive stone, which, with other votive altars, was 
found in 1646 in the neighbourhood of Domburg on 
the Isle of Walcheren. 

These stones have been conserved there during two 
centuries, but in 1848 a great fire destroyed them. 

Most of the fragments have been transported to 
Middelburg, where the largest ones were placed in the 
museum. The small remains of the different stones, 
very great in number, have been explored and examined 
during the last year by me, so we have collected 
all the pieces we could read or conceive. Now 
I can state to you that four fragments of the stone 
mentioned in your journal have been found ; as, for 
instance, a fragment with the words of merces ; and 
thus it is impossible that Pennant once saw the stone 
in England. 

Secondly, Nehalennia has been a goddess only 
known from Domburg. Some learned men presume 
that her name must be derived from that of Nehal, 
well known in the Northern mythology ; others think 
that there must have been in former times a com- 
mercial place called ‘‘New Helium,” and that the 
name was but a local one. 

Nehalennia has never been a creta goddess ; all her 
attributes are fruits, apples, hounds and hares. Nota 
single attribute can be found that indicates a connec- 
tion between her cult and the commerce in marble 
or creta. She was a local divinity with agricultural 
characters. The votive stone was that of a negotiator 
cretarius, but in no one of the other thirty or forty 





votive altars, dedicated to Nehalennia and found in 
Domburg, is there any question of chalk. 

If you think that it will be of interest to your 
readers to give them the true explication in this matter 
of the goddess Nehalennia, then you will oblige me 
by inserting a part of this letter in your journal. 

MARY DE MAN, 

Middelburg, Netherlands. 


NAME OF COLLINS. 
[Anfe, vol. xv., pp. 180, 229.) 

This name is undoubtedly Saxon, and is, I believe, 
derived from the Norman Colini; but in Ireland 
Collinsis considered an English version of O’ Coi/d.an— 
O’Cullen. The O’Cullens hailed from Coz//e Cotllean, 
2.e. the ** woods of Cullin,” situated on the borders of 
Kildare and Wicklow, and which now forms the 
barony of Kilcullen in Kildare. There is a townland 
called Collins in Derry, another called Collinsford in 
Sligo, and in the counties of Dublin, Kildare and West- 
meath, there are five townlands called Collinstown. 

J. CasimiR O’MEAGHER. 









Reviews. 

———— 

English History for Contemporary Writers: The 

Misrule of Henry 111. (1236-1248). Edited by 

Rev. W. H. Hutton. Zdward [1I, and His 

Wars (1327-1360). Edited by W. J. AsHLEy. 

(London: D. Nutt, 1887.) 2 vols., 12mo., pp. 
162; 199. 

These two little volumes are the pioneers of a 
newly-promised series, and they are distinctiveiy good, 
both in design and execution. It is certainly a happy 
idea to place before the young student the story of 
English history just as it is related by contemporary 
writers, because it will at once meet that silent 
scepticism which often arises in the young mind as to 
how people know all these things which occurred so 
long ago, and on the other hand, it will insensibly 
bring into play the critical faculty, and thus antedate 
by some years the close of that state of mind in young 
people, and in the uneducated, which considers that 
a book must be right because it is in print. For 
purely educational purposes, therefore, we conceive 
that these books commence a new era in the course 
of English history, and we heartily welcome the change 
which we fancy they foreshadow. 

The editors have done their work well so far as 
the selections of passages, the translations and their 
mode of arrangement are concerned. One sees at a 
glance date and subject. We feel inclined to question 
the usefulness of some of the illustrations. A battle- 
scene from early drawings is rather whimsical than 
real, unless we are looking for details instead of 
general effect, and those who will generally use these 
books would, we think, pay more attention to the 
latter. But illustrations so materially assist the 
understanding that we would by no means do 
without them, and we know quite well what 
difficulty there is in deciding what is the best plan 
to adopt, especially when it lies between a reproduc-. 
tion of contemporary drawings and the use of some 
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fanciful creation of modern art. Anyhow, the 
drawings of famous castles mentioned in the text, 
great seals, crowns, e‘c., are of distinctive value, and 
we warmly recommend these volumes to all interested 
in the conveyance of correct notions of English history. 





An Old Shropshire Oak. By the late JoHN Woop 
WarTER. Edited by Richard Garnett. (London: 
Kegan Paul, 1887.) 8vo., 2 vols. 

This is one of those curious collections of local 
facts, drawn together by a keen observer and an 
omnivorous reader, that one can scarcely have any- 
thing but a good welcome for it, though in reading it 
there is often much which jars against the taste. 
Superstitions, legends, customs, Teutonic and Celtic 
heroes, history, poetry, antiquities, are among the 
subjects treated of, and we will not deny that they 
contribute many little notes and facts which could 
hardly come from any other source than from the col- 
lection of such a man as Mr. Warter. He tells his 
facts in all sorts of ways, and some of them put into 
the shape of stories, such, for instance, as ‘‘ The 
Story of Eddred and his Coracle,” are worthy of 
being read by the lovers of Scott. 

The book is practically a history of Shropshire 
from Celtic to Tudor times, illustrated by facts drawn 
from the history of other parts of the country. But 
though we thus describe it, there are many features 
of it which cannot properly come under the title of 
history. It is a book to take up and read at odd 
moments, and for notes about things that are always 
neglected in local histories. In fact, we might almost 
say that whatever about Shropshire the county 
historians have left unsaid, has been, in some 
shape or other, put into this book. Under these 
circumstances, we might have expected from Dr. 
Garnett, the learned editor, a particularly good index. 
But there is none !—an omission we cannot pass over 
without a word of serious complaint. Surely if such 
miscellanies as these volumes give us were worth col- 
lecting and editing, they were worth the only means 
by which they could be most available to many 
students who would gladly consult them. 





Dictionary of the Worlds Press. By HENRY SELL. 
(London: Sell’s Advertising Agency, 1887.) 
8vo., pp. 1276. 

This is one of those extremely useful publications 
about which there is not much to be said, beyond 
stating that we are glad to have it on our reference 
shelves, and that, putting it to the test, we have 
found it accurate and most comprehensive. We do 
not think it mentions one or two local notes and 
queries—Bye-gones, for instance—but all else seems to 


find a place in its pages. 





A Hundred Merry Tales: the Earliest English Jest 
Book: Now first reproduced in photo-lithography 
from the unique copy of 1526 in the Royal Library 
at Gottingen. With an introduction, notes and 
glossarial index. By W. Carew HAzLitTr. 
(London: Jarvis, 1887,) 8vo. 

We agree with Mr. Hazlitt that “when a solitary 
copy of such a relic as the earliest jest-book in the 
native tongue of England is only to be found in a 
foreign repository, and is liable to destruction at any 
moment, the survival, not of its mere substance alone, 


but of its very identity in the shape of a facsimile, is 
one of those minor duties which we owe to succeed- 
ing generations ;” and we think that both editor and 
publisher are to be thanked for their recognition of 
this dictum, although we apprehend that so limited 
an edition as 125 copies will very soon place this 
excellent facsimile beyond the reach of all who are 
not prepared to pay a high price for a copy. 

Mr. Hazlitt brings some good, though not absolutely 
convincing, arguments to prove that Sir Thomas 
More sent this collection of stories to Rastell’s press. 
This point makes the work still more interesting to 
Englishmen, and we trust that Mr. Hazlitt will, with 
his great bibliographical knowledge, pursue the subject 
so far as it is capable of being pursued, and en- 
deavour to prove his clever and reasonable surmise. 

That they were known to Shakespeare is proved by 
Beatrice mentioning this particular collection in Much 
Ado about Nothing; and there is nothing inherently 
impossible in the author of Utopia being the 


- editor of this book, while, as Mr. Hazlitt points out, 


there were only one or two other men who can be 
put forward with reason as probable editors. 

The tales themselves partake of the nature of the 
many collections of tales which have amused the world 
of leisure ever since literature in any shape has existed. 


“Some of them are variants from other well-known 


collections—Boccaccio, the Latin stories printed by 
Wright, Seven Wise Masters and others; though some 
are apparently told for the first time. 

The facsimile is handsomely printed and bound, 
and is quite independent of Mr. Hazlitt’s introduction, 
notes, andappendix. Thuseverything has been done to 
render the book in all ways worthy of the original. 





The Abbey Church of Bangor. By the Rev. CHARLES 
Scott. (Belfast, 1836.) 12mo., pp. 46. 

It is handy to have a pleasantly written account of 
such a famous abbey as Bangor to refer to, and though 
we suppose the Rev. C. Scott does not tell us much 
that is not already known about its history, legendary 
and historical, yet we have it in this little volume 
accurately and succinctly put together. As a founda- 
tion of the famous Irish saint, St. Comgall, Bangor must 
always be of more than usual interest to ecclesiologists. 





London Marriage Licenses, 1521-1869. Edited by 
JoOsEPH FosTeR. (Quaritch.) 8vo. 

No more acceptable memorial could be desired to 
the most remarkable genealogist of modern times than 
this handsome volume. These excerpts from the 
Marriage Licenses of the Diocese of London were 
described by Colonel Chester himself as one of his 
‘greatest genealogical treasures,” and that opinion 
will be fully confirmed by an inspection of them as 
here published. Mr. Foster, in pursuance of his usual 
plan, has here re-arranged them in strictly alphabetical 
order, a system which is, doubtless, in practice the 
most convenient for the student. We would strongly 
advise all those who may be engaged in genealogical 
research to consult without fail this very valuable col- 
lection from which they may derive unexpected and 
most welcome help. It is a graceful act on the part 
of Mr. Quaritch to have prefixed to this celebrated 
collection a memoir of its indefatigable author, to 
whom the genealogists both of England and America 
must ever be so deeply indebted. 
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Che Antiquary Erchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and id. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 
Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


NoTe.—AU/ Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15th of the month, and to be addressed—The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpown, E.C. 


a 
For SALE. 


Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, a General Index to the 
Literature of Great Britain and Ireland, Ancient and 
Modern, including such foreign works as have been 
translated into English or printed in the British 
Dominions; as also a copious selection from the 
writings of the most distinguished authors of all ages 
and nations. Two Divisions—first, authors arranged 
alphabetically; second, subjects arranged alpha- 
betically. By Robert Watt, M.D. Glasgow, 1820. 
Eleven parts, paper boards, 4to. ; price £4.—W. E. 
Morden, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 

Pickering’s Diamond Greek Testament. 
copy ; newly bound in polished morocco (by Ramage). 
Gilt on the rough.—Offers to 100, care of Manager. 

Lord Brabourne’s Letters of Jane Austen ; 2 vols. 
in one; newly half-bound in red morocco; fully 
lettered ; interesting to a Kentish collector.—Offers 
to I0I, care of Manager. 

Sub-Mundanes; or, the Elementaries of the 
Cabala, being the History of Spirits, reprinted from 
the Text of the Abbot de Villars, Physio-Astro-Mystic, 
wherein is asserted that there are in existence on 
earth natural creatures besides man. With an 
appendix from the work ‘‘ Demoniality,” or ‘‘ Incubi 
and Succubi.” By the Rev. Father Sinistrari, of 
Ameno. Paper covers; 136 pp.; privately printed, 
1886 ; 10s. 6¢.—103, care of Manager. 

The Hermetic Works; vol. 2. The Virgin of the 
World; or, Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, now 
first rendered into English by Dr. Anna Kingsford 
and Edward Maitland, 1885; 134 pp. ; cloth boards ; 
10s. 6d.—104, care of Manager. 

Littré’s French Dictionary, 5 vols., 1878.—Offers to 
100A, care of Manager. 

Illustrated in Antique Etchings, small size, Works 
of Virgil apud Westenium, date 1667, very curious 
Latin annotations said to have belonged to the Pitt 
family.—Charles Bowden, High Street, St. Albans. 


Good : 


Several old Poesy, Mourning and Curious Rings 
for sale. —308, care of Manager. 

First 14 vols. of the Antiguary, vols. i. and ii. 
bound, the rest unbound, all with publisher’s covers, 
clean and complete ; cost £5, price £2 10s. History 
of the Scottish Highlands, edited by John Keltie, 
published by Fullerton, 8 vols., cloth ; cost 43» 
price £1.—W. Anderson, 46, Warwick Gardens, 
London, W. 

Suit of Chain Armour, several Rapiers and Swords, 
Turkish Cuirass 16th century, and a few other arms, 
etc.—Dick, Carolgate, Retford. 

Carved Oak Chest, Plain Chest, Carved Corner 
Cupboard, Carved Settle, Plain ditto, Carved Stool, 
Eight-legged Table, Oak Dresser.—Sketches and 
prices from Dick, Carolgate, Retford. 

Miniatures (several fine) on Ivory : Catherine Parr, 
Catherine Howard, Princess Charlotte, etc.—Address, 
E. W. Drury, 125, Coltman Street, Hull. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact 
that he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, 
or letters, unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of 
same to advertiser. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Cooper’s Rambles on Rivers, Woods, and Streams ; 
Lupot on the Violin (English Translation). S., care 
of Manager. 

Maria de Clifford, novel, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
about 1812-18.—Address 310, care of Manager. 

Reports of old bvuoks on wrestling, quoits, and 
kindred subjects.—119, care of Manager. 

Wright’s Archeological Album.—Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 

A complete set of Journal of Philology.—Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Mackie’s Castles, etc., of Mary Queen of Scots.— 
100A, care of Manager. 

Wind Voices, by P. B. Marston.—Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Chippendale Cabinet Maker.—Report price to C., 
care of Manager. 

English Psalter about 1550-60.—W., care of 


‘Manager. 


Ferguson’s Wanderings in France and Switzerland. 
—I00A, care of Manager. 

Old China, Coins, Weapons, also Postage Stamps. 
—E.. W. Drury, 125, Coltman Street, Hull. 

Old Books, Tracts, Manuscripts in ,the Welsh 
Language, and English Works relating to Wales.— 
“ Collector,” Buildwas, Ironbridge, Salop. 





